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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_——-eooe—— 


Tue Conference of the National Conservative 
Associations at Birmingham is chiefly noteworthy 
for its manifest disapprobation of the Irish Local 
Government Bill. It may have been this broad hint 
that. another Irish Session will be unpalatable to 
most of his supporters which made LoRD SALISBURY’S 
address on Tuesday curiously vague and feeble. Of 
next year’s legislation there was not a word except 
a dubious allusion to a Small Holdings Bill, and the 
greater part of a depressed and rambling discourse 
was devoted to prophecies of “ unnumbered scenes 
of cruelty and massacre” which are to happen in 
Ireland if the Orangemen cannot have their own 
way, and to threats of majestic resistance by the 
House of Lords toa Liberal majority, unless a popular 
mandate is obtained for a Home Rule Bill, clause by 
clause. Travesties of the Referendum are the last 
shifts of these champions of the Constitution, who, 
as Mr. AsquiTH shows in a forcible letter which has 
much disconcerted the Times, are embracing the 
principle of general elections ad hoc merely as a 
party weapon when their opponents are in office. 





On Wednesday the Conservative Unions, having 
accepted with enthusiasm the “plank” of womens’ 
suffrage, commended by the consideration that un- 
married women will be “anti-revolutionary,” dis- 
tinguished themselves by passing a resolution in 
favour of a Customs Union with the Colonies—that 
is to say, of Protection against the rest of the world; 
and their docile leader, who had scouted Protection 
the previous day, declared that hostile tariffs might 
eventually force the country to abandon Free Trade. 
For the rest, LonD SALISBURY dwelt on the eminent 
virtue of sacrificing party to- principle, in which 
sentiment Mr. CHAMBERLAIN heartily concurred, 
without, however, remarking that when your party 
has discarded you there is very little choice. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN took occasion to revile “ Parnellite 
methods,” forgetting, no doubt, that his distin- 
guished comrade had once urged Unionist sports- 
men te put their money on Mr. PARNELL, and had 
then tried to scratch the horse. 


THAT M. DE GIERsS, having been at Monza, should 
go to Paris, and having been at Paris, should go to 
Berlin, was diplomatically so much a matter of 
course that we need not seriously suppose him to 
have been the bearer of messages affecting previous 
relations. Nevertheless, it is quite probable that 
the understanding which evideutly exists between 
Russia and France for reciprocal diplomatic support 
has been defined, and has received, as respects 
Eastern affairs, both Turkish and Egyptian, a more 
precise plan of application. It begins to be rumoured 
that the Czar contemplates the gathering of a Euro- 
pean Conference to “secure peace,” and to discuss a 
number of pending questions; and if this be his 
design, M. DE GieRs’ visit would find a_ sufficient 
explanation, apart from the financial arrangements 
referred to elsewhere. In any case it is more than 
ever plain that our diplomacy in the East must 
reckon on finding Russia and .France in close com- 
bination, and Russian influence is now stronger with 
the Sultan than any influence which either the 
Triple Alliance or England can exert. 





WE are glad to learn from a circular from the 
National Liberal Federation, with Mr. SCHNADHORST'S 
signature, that the approaching Rural Conference to 
be attended by Mr. GLADSTONE is to be genuinely 
representative of agricultural opinion. Liberal 
agents are discouraged from attendance, and, on the 
other hand, a special effort will be made to secure 
the presence of members of what we may call the 
working section of the rural community—the farmers, 
artisans, and labourers. It will be still more im- 
portant to ensure the attendance of delegates from 
the seven or eight Agricultural Unions. In Oxford- 
shire, Kent, Sussex, and the eastern counties these 
organisations, though not at their zenith, are a re- 
viving power. We hope, therefore, to see MR. BALL, 
Mr. ArcuH, and the leaders of the smaller bodies 
which are working side by side with the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in Norfolk and Suffolk 
at the Conference. Such confederacy is, after all, the 
first factor in the rural uprising, just as Local Govern- 
ment is the second. 





Sik WILLIAM HARCcCOoURT’s letter to Mr. PAScor 
GLYN has clearly defined the Liberal policy in the 
counties. Thé motto of that policy is “The village 
for the villagers.” A thorough system of parish 
government is to give the agricultural labourer 
control of the affairs which immediately concern 
him. The chief business of these governments will be 
the management of allotments and the administration 
of charitable endowments. This exposition disposes 
of the Tory charge that the Radical promises to the 
agricultural electorate are vague and illusory; so 
the Standard favours us with the opinion that Sir 
WILLIAM HARCcoURT'S proposals point straight to 
“downright spoliation.” This is a healthy indica- 
tion that we are getting to close quarters; but at 
Birmingham Lorp SALISBURY evaded the issue, pro- 
bably with the misgiving that parish councils may 
be amongst Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ capsules.” 





As we write, the contest in East Dorset is still 
in progress. There is every reason to believe 
that Mr. Pasco— GLYN is making an excellent 
fight. The resignation of Mr. G. W. HastiInes 
creates a vacancy in East Worcestershire, where 
there was a handsome Liberal majority in 1885. 
Mr. HastinGs held the seat as a Unionist in the 
following year, and it is possible that the Birming- 
ham influences are dominant in the division; but it 
behoves the East Worcestershire Liberals to make 
a strenuous effort to bring their constituency into 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the Eng- 
lish counties. LORD HARTINGTON and LorD SALIs- 
BURY think it wise and constitutional to extol the 
urban voters, and sneer at the agricultural electors 
as a lower order of beings. This development of 
Unionism ought to furnish Liberal candidates in the 
counties with a useful weapon. 


THE statement that LorpD CARRINGTON proposes 
to enter the London County Council will be wel- 
comed by all municipal reformers. LORD CARRING- 
TON has been one of the most popular governors of 
one of our most democratic colonies, and he is in 
thorough sympathy with the political and social 
spirit which is slowly leavening the unwieldy mass 
of London administration. LoRD CARRINGTON may 
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be expected to work in hearty accord with the Pro- 
gressives ; but apart from this, his personal qualities 
fit him admirably for that post in the County 
Council which Lorp Rosepery filled with so much 
distinction. 


AN important contribution to the literature of 
the Eight Hours’ movement was made by PROFESSOR 
Munro, of Owens College, Manchester, in a paper 
read on Wednesday evening before the Political 
Economy Circle of the National Liberal Club. PRrRo- 
FESSOR MUNRO produced statistical evidence of con- 
siderable weight, showing that the average output 
per worker in the past has been highest where the 
hours worked have been shortest, which leads to the 
inference, already verified in other trades, that 
shorter hours mean for each worker an undiminished 
aggregate of hard work. Increased intensity and 
efficiency of labour compensate for loss in its 
quantity. The output, therefore, he concluded, would 
not be reduced by a reduction of hours. If it were, 
profits would tend to fall, and wages with them; 
and, as prices would meanwhile rise, more labour 
would be employed, and the output would be 
raised again, though the average rate of wage 
per man would be reduced. We need not therefore 
fear that shorter hours will lead to a coal famine, nor 
have we much to apprehend from our European com- 
petitors, at any rate, in the coal trade. PROFESSOR 
MUNRO is best known at present as the chief authority 
in England on the sliding-scale system of wages. 
Next year, we hope, he will be even more famous as 
the representative of Mr. BALFouR’s present con- 
stituency. 

By the death of Mr. Haaais, Mr. Firtnu’s suc- 
cessor as Deputy-Chairman of the London County 
Council, that body is deprived of an able and public- 
spirited citizen, trained in an excellent school of 
municipal politics, and displaying the steady capacity 
for affairs which has, on the whole, characterised 
the County Council. His death places the Pro- 
gressive Party in a difficulty, as Mr. FARDELL, 
Mr. Haaais's old opponent for the Deputy-Chair- 
manship, is again available, and the Progressive 
Party does not for the moment seem able to furnish 
a candidate of equal claims. Mr. OSBORN is a man 
of ability, but he is not entirely identified with the 
Progressive Party ; and Mr. CosTELLOE, whose gias) 
of the County Council work is undoubted, may not 
be able to assume the position. The approach of 
the elections diminishes the importance of the selec- 
tion, but it is necessary to remember that the power 
of the Deputy-Chairman has increased since Lorp 
ROSEBERY’'S retirement from the Chairmanship, and 
that, in the absence of a specially strong Chairman, 
he becomes the virtual head of the Council. 


THE most striking feature of the miserable story 
which closed at Wells Assizes this day week is the 
colossal ignorance alike of duper and duped. Probably 
Dr. CLUTTERBUCK sincerely wished to use his su- 
perior knowledge of the Money Market for the joint 
benefit of his clients and himself. And he evaded 
the provincial prejudice against the Stock Exchange 
by elaborate and ingenious romances about Mr. 
GOSCHEN and local loans. Then, of course, like the 
pious gentleman who admonished DIAGORAS OF 
MELos, he ignored the cases of those who had 
made shipwreck, and “hedged” by employing two 
or three outside brokers instead of one. So he 
fell—and dragged with him a multitude of unsus- 
pecting and not too resentful victims. None of 
them thought of replying to his fictions by the 
remark that the English Government, not being 
that of Russia or Uruguay, does not require the 
aid of a financial house to guarantee its sound- 
ness; or that it never issues Exchequer Bills 
through agents; or that it could get any sum it 
chose, not at ten per cent., but at less than three. 
Nobody dared to ask questions of the Locsl 





Government Board. Dr. CLUTTERBUCK’S own cre- 
dulity was astonishing, but at least he did not do 
what astonished MACAULAY so much in his study of 
the South Sea Bubble, but what many people do 
daily in England and America now. He did not put 
his clients’ money into “an undertaking which shall 
in due time be revealed”—more concisely called in 
modern parlance “a blind pool in stocks.” He did 
not invest in “A stock, number 31,” selected by an 
unknown advertising outside broker, and bought 
and sold by that gentleman at his own pleasure. 
When will popular education, both of men and 
women, include the rudiments of law and the 
rudiments of business? Both are capital subjects 
educationally, as the Oxford Pass schools show; 
but the former is outside ordinary education, and or- 
dinary handbooks of political economy-—even those 
of Mr. and Mrs. FAwcETT—are conspicuously weak 
on the latter. And the mind of the average educated 
person is not a blank upon it; it is a kind of nebula. 


DurRING the week there has been a decided 
advance in the value of money. There is no decrease 
in the demand, for trade is very quiet and speculation 
is at a stand-still, nor, on the other hand, is there 
any decrease in the supply: on the contrary, gold 
has been coming in from abroad for the past couple 
of weeks, and coin and notes have been returning 
from the circulation. The advance in rates, therefore, 
is mainly due to the apprehension that exists on 
account of the critical state of affairs in Paris and 
Berlin and the banking failures from time to time in 
the Australasian Colonies. The Bank of England 
seems to have been borrowing to some extent 
during the week so as to lessen the supply in the 
open market ; and the joint stock banks, as they are 
about to prepare their monthiy returns, are not lend- 
ing as freely as at other times. Therefore, at the 
fortnightly settlement this week, the banks charged 
as much as from 4 to 4} per cent. for loans to the 
Stock Exchange, and at one time on Thursday the 
discount rate in the open market rose to 3} per cent. 
It fell, however, in the afternoon to 3} per cent., as 
the Bank return was considered very favourable. 
The silver market remains very quiet, the price 
being 433d. per ounce. There is a small demand for 
Spain, but little for any other country. 





THE overthrow of the dictatorship in Brazil has 
caused this week a very rapid rise in the prices of 
Brazilian securities. The 4} per cents., which little 
more than a week ago were as low as 49}, recovered 
on Thursday to 64}. The hope is that the new 
Government will be able quickly to restore order, 
and that gradually prosperity will revive. But too 
little is known yet of what is going on to justify so 
great a rise as 30 per cent. in the course of a few 
days. There has also been a very remarkable 
recovery in inter-Bourse securities— Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Egyptian, and French. Mainly 
this is due to the relief given to the members of the 
syndicate formed to bring out the late Russian loan 
by the cancelling of about two-fifths of that loan, 
and to the consequent alarm of speculators who 
had sold what they did not possess in the belief 
that a crash was imminent in Paris, and con- 
sequently that they would be able to buy back 
at a very handsome profit. The hurry of the 
speculative sellers to buy what they had sold has 
sent back prices almost to the level at which they 
stood before the recent anxieties in Paris became 
acute. But the recovery is evidently temporary, 
and before long another fall may be looked for. 
There is clearly much distrust of the Continental 
situation amongst bankers here, and there are grave 
fears in Paris that the settlement which will begin 
next Tuesday will be a very difficult one. In other 
departments of the Stock Exchange there has been 
little movement, and business is not likely to become 
much more active during the remainder of the year. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM BUBBLE, 





ANY years ago it was a famous epigram that 
\ the Liberal party was composed of leaders 
who did not lead and followers who did not follow. 
We are reminded of this by the singular proceed- 
ings at Birmingham. If anyone can discover any 
symptoms of le: ide ership in Lord S: ilisbury’s speeches, 
he possesses more than mortal penetration. The 
Prime Minister is responsible tor a policy which con- 
templates an Irish Local Government Bill and an Irish 
Education Bill next session; yet never a word about 
either measure did he vouchsafe at Birmingham. On 
Tuesday he warned his party not to harbour any 
delusion about the restoration of Protection. They 
were not to suppose that they could cure the evil 
of agricultural depression without abandoning Free 
Trade, “the great policy to which you are all 
attached.” On Wednesday the oracle announced 
that hostile tariffs were increasing all over the world, 
and that Protection might be re-established by this 
country to heal the sufferings of an industrial 
population. Here is a complete change of front 
on two vital questions, not in a few years, or even 
months, but within a few hours. For does any man 
believe that had the Conference of National Con- 
servative Associations adopted Sir Albert Rollit’s 
resolution in favour of Irish Local Government, 
instead of the “previous question,” Lord Salis- 
bury would have been silent about the measure 
which his colleagues have been trumpeting up 
and down the country? And what happened at 
the Conference after the proclamation of Free Trade 
as the great policy to which they were all attached ? 
That eminent economist, Colonel Howard Vincent, 
carried a resolution in favour of a Customs Union 
between England and her Colonies, a system of 
preferential duties against the rest of the world, 
which one candid Conservative roundly described as 
Protection in disguise. And next morning the Prime 
Minister had discovered that hostile tariffs were 
so alarming as to create a prejudice amongst our 
industrial population in favour of the commer- 
cial imposture which he had pooh-poohed the 
previous day. This is the consistent politician who 
sneers at Sir William Harcourt for turning his 
coat. This is the pillar of principle who borrows Mr. 
Goschen’s gibe about Mr. Schnadhorst and the New- 
castle Programme just after he has shown the most 
obsequious deference to the lightest breath of the 
Tory caucus. The only wonder is that Lord 
Salisbury did not embrace Mrs. Fawcett’s absurd 
proposition that women’s suffrage was imperative 
because it would reinforce the Unionist party with 
the wisdom of “ middle-aged women with property.” 
No gyration is too sudden, and no apostasy too 
gross, for the Minister who has'still on his lips the 
old phrases about ‘ Parnellite juice” and “ the dis- 
integration of the Empire.” 

The silence about Irish Local Government may 
not portend the abandonment of the measure pro- 
mised by Mr. Balfour, though when we are told that 
by breaking a plain pledge Lord Salisbury would 
give bitter offence to the Radical Unionists, it is 
necessary to remember that Mr. Chamberlain is not 
in a position to quarrel with, or even reproach, his 
allies. If they choose to give their Irish policy the 
go-by next session, it will be his business to frame 
ingenious pretexts for this violation of their plighted 
word. The instinct of self-preservation makes the 
quondam Jack Cade fraternise with the chief of those 
‘who toil not, neither do they spin.” The burden 
of the luncheon speeches on Wednesday was the 
beauty and holiness of sinking minor differences in 
order to preserve the Empire, which is threatened 
by “a vile conspiracy,” and to keep Ireland in the 





position of what Lord Salisbury, with a frank 
indifference to constitutional principle, calls a 

“dependency.” Besides, Mr. Chamberlain would be 
all the less likely to take umbrage at the desertion 
of Irish Local Government if he were able to describe 
the Small Holdings Bill as an Ashbourne Act for the 
English peasantry. Lord Salisbury’s guarded re- 
marks on this subject point to the use of the public 
credit for the creation of peasant proprietors. It 
may be that this is the card with which the Govern- 
ment hope to win back the allegiance of the counties, 
and that when they are not coquetting with the 
economic ignorance of Colonel Howard Vincent, 
they will endeavour to persuade the rurai labourer 
that they want to fix him on the soil. Unfortunately 
for this scheme, Lord Salisbury, according to his 
happy wont, insults the very class he professes to 
befriend. The agricultural labourer demands the 
control of his local affairs, and Lord Salisbury 
tells him that Parish Councils would be just as 
useful as parish circuses. We can imagine the 
way in which the Jack Cade of other days would 
have treated this precious sentiment. ‘“ You 
are told by those who wear purple and fine linen, 
who sit in stately halls and eat the meals of 
marquises, that you have no more right to your 
village Parliament than to a public circus. This is 
the idea such people have of the burden of your 
daily lives. They think you want idle amusement, 
you whose waking hours are spent in the hardest 
toil. They laugh at the notion that you have the 
will and the capacity to administer your own parish 
government. ‘That is the affair of your betters, 
your pastors and masters, who dread and deride the 
dawn of any corporate intelligence amongst you. 
They deny local self-government to you just as they 
deny it to the Irish, who are held down as Austria 
held down Venice, ‘and Russia holds down Poland. 
Depend upon it that your cause is bound up with 
the Irish cause, and that the obscurantist oppression, 
which is the enemy of good government in Ireland, 
is your enemy too.” Mr. Chamberlain does not find 
it personally convenient to make this sort of appeal 
now, but it may not surprise him that the Minister 
who says the agricultural elector is better fitted to 
amuse himself at the circus than to sit on a Parish 
Council, does not win votes in the counties. Nor is it 
wonderful that the claims of the Irish to Home Rule 
receive sympathetic consideration in constituencies 
where the majority of the electors are told by the 
Tories that they have not intelligence enough to 
manage their local concerns. 

Thus, with a kind of wanton irony, Lord Salis- 
bury studiously affronts a very large section of the 
English opinion which he seeks to enlist in the cause 
of Unionism. When he withdraws his mind from 
foreign affairs, it is to paint the Irish crisis in colours 
worthy of Mr. William Johnston of Ballykilbeg. 
Ignorant of every department but his own, the 
Foreign Secretary talks of Ireland as if we were 
in the year 1641. He gravely predicts a frightful 
religious war and “unnumbered scenes of cruelty 
and massacre,” as the,sequels of Irish self-govern- 
ment. The Irish clergyare banded in a conspiracy, 
which he will not call Roman Catholic, because 
“they are defying not only their own country, but 
the head of their own religion.” From this inco- 
herent invective we are left to infer that the Pope is 
a Parnellite, and that he strongly disapproves the 
revolt of the Irish clergy against the statesman who 
was smirched by a divorce case. Equally thoughtful 
is Lord Salisbury’s suggestion that Mr. Gladstone 
aims at overturning the House of Lords by a revolu- 
tion which will “deliver the streets into the hands of 
a mob.” This is the nonsense of a politician whose 
mind is so absorbed in the aifairs of the universe 
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that he has neither time nor inclination to form any 
rational ideas about the actual condition of his own 
country. Entirely wanting in originality, Lord 
Salisbury is always following somebody’s cue, 
whether it be Colonel Howard Vincent’s or Lord 
Hartington’s. The Liberal Unionist chief has been 
preaching some wild burlesque of the Referendum, 
and Lord Salisbury says Mr. Gladstone cannot claim 
a popular mandate for Home Rule unless it is given 
to “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill.” So if the Home Rule Bill is rejected by 
the Lords and Mr. Gladstone goes to the country on 
it, he must not promise any other legislation, not 
even a drastic reform of the Peers, on peril of being 
told that his popular mandate is no mandate at all. 
The other absurdities of the Unionists, who are quite 
ready to tear the Constitution up by the roots on 
pretence of preserving it against Mr. Gladstone, have 
been ably exposed by Mr. Asquith; but there is 
sufficient unreason in the demand that the country 
shall not be assumed to have declared for Home Rule 
till Mr. Gladstone has submitted his whole Bill to 
the polls, and nothing else! 








OPPORTUNISM AND PROTECTION. 
TYVHE debate in the French Senate on the general 

policy of the Tariff Bill has had more academic 
than practical interest. It was very well known 
beforehand that even had their opinions inclined 
them that way, the great majority of the members 
of the Senate are far too timid and cautious to 
reject or substantially modify a measure on which 
the Chamber of Deputies has expended a great 
deal of time and labour. It is also certain that 
the adherents of the extreme Protectionist creed 
are relatively at least as numerous in the Upper 
as in the Lower House. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the communes, municipalities, and 
Councils-General of France—in other words, of the 
large landowners, the small farmers, the wealthy 
manufacturers, and the rentiers; and these are the 
very classes amongst whom the Protectionist re- 
action of the past few years has been most marked. 
Knowing and caring nothing about economic science, 
blind and deaf to the lessons conveyed by the fiscal 
experience of their own and other countries, these 
people have felt in its full severity the burden of the 
enormous taxation which has been for them the 
principal feature of the Republican régime. The 
imposition of high duties on foreign food im- 
ports and manufactures will, in their belief, 
suffice at once to increase the revenue and so 
diminish the demands of the tax-collector, and 
to benefit the home-producer by securing to him 
the more complete command of the markets. When 
notions of this kind are rampant not only all over 
the Continent, but even among the educated and 
intelligent people of the United States, it is not at 
all wonderful that they should be prevalent in France, 
where the disciples of Turgot, Bastiat, and Say have 
never been more than a handful, and where the 
mass of the population combine with great natural 
quickness and acuteness a superb indifference to all 
social phenomena outside those of their own country, 
and an abysmal ignorance of the most rudimentary 
truths of economics. The battle of Free Trade was 
fuught and won in this country because the agricul- 
taral and manufacturing interests were, broadly 
speaking, opposed to one another. But in France 
the great body of the manufacturers, or at any 
rate of the emplovers of manufacturing labour, 
the landowners and the peasant-farmers, are just 
now agreed in favour of Protection. They con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority in the electorate, 





and therefore in the Legislature. The Government 
is powerless to resist their demands, even if it were 
inclined to do so. And therefore the passing of the 
Tariff Bill, very much in the shape in which it left 
the Chamber of Deputies, is a foregone conclusion. 
Some increase of protection was inevitable in any 
ease. But nothing so bad as the extreme measure 
now impending need have been apprehended, but for 
the misplaced timidity and short-sighted tactics of 
the Opportunist Republicans. After the General 
Election of September, 1889, the Ministry, to secure 
a working majority, found it needful to enlist allies 
from the Conservative camp on the one side, and from 
the attenuated forces of Radicalism on the other; 
and this without doing anything to alienate the 
Moderates of the Left Centre. Then M. Tirard, 
at that time President of the Council, had the 
brilliant idea of announcing that, for the present, 
he and his colleagues would have nothing more to 
say to any project for constitutional revision or other 
schemes of organic change; but that they invited 
the Chamber to co-operate with them in legislation 
for the solution of social, economic, and industrial 
problems. In the treatment of these questions, 
M. Tirard added, the Ministry did not profess 
to have any programme of their own; they were 
only anxious to carry out the behests of the nation 
as expressed by its representatives. Very beautiful 
sentiments these, but what they really amounted 
to was a deliberate evasion of the responsibility 
properly belonging to the Executive. The fact 
is that M. Tirard and his fellow-Ministers were 
cognisant of the strength of the Protectionist 
party in the Chambers, and they thought to secure 
its support by announcing their readiness to do 
its work. M. Tirard had soon to make way for 
an abler administrator and more supple Parlia- 
mentary tactician, but in this matter of fiscal policy 
M. de Freycinet inherited and followed his pre- 
decessor’s tradition. When the Tariff Bill was 
submitted to the Chamber it was with the under- 
standing that it was open to almost any amount of 
modification; and M. Roche’s dexterous device of a 
minimum and maximum tariff gave to M. Méline 
and the ultra-Protectionists an excellent opportunity 
for the sweeping application of their doctrine. They 
transformed the minimum tariff from a moderate 
into a semi-prohibitory one, and thus effectually 
precluded the Government from diluting their policy 
of thorough-going protection by granting special 
terms to any State which might be disposed to bid 
for them. Most-favoured-nation treatment under 
the coming French tariff will not be worth having. 
No gift of prophesy is needed to foresee the con- 
sequences of such a commercial policy as this. At 
the very time when Italy and the two central 
empires are arranging to lower for one another their 
respective tariff barriers, France is raising hers all 
round. Her action is <ertain to provoke retaliatory 
measures against her on the part of her neighbours, 
and her great export trade will suffer both trom the 
effect of these measures and from the diminished 
consuming power of those of her customers who have 
hitherto been sellers as well as buyers in her 
markets, but who, under the new tariff, can be so 
no longer. Reduced production at home, synchron- 
ising with a great rise in prices, will react with 
crushing effect on internal trade; the demand for 
labour will be reduced, and Jarge additions made to 
the ranks of the unemployed in the towns; while the 
circumstances of the rural agriculturists cannot 
be improved, and will in all likelihood become 
worse than they are now. But no nation, and the 
French least of all, ever accepts the responsibility for 
its errors. The very electors who two years ago gave 
their mandate with enthusiasm to Protectionist 
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deputies will be the first, when the fatal conse- 
quences of the Protective policy are perceptible, to 
denounce the Government that has landed the 
country in its dilemma. And for this attitude there 
will be some excuse; for if the Opportunist Re- 
publicans who are now at the head of French affairs 
have no faith in Protection, they ought rather to 
retire from power than accept the responsibility of 
carrying such a policy into effect; and if they do 
believe in it, then they are bound to accept the 
consequences of their own blunders. At present, to 
do them justice, they show no signs of wishing to 
shirk those consequences. M. Jules Ferry, though 
he cannot find a seat in the Lower Chamber, and is 
never likely to hold office again, is the real head of 
the Opportunist party, and on Monday, in his place 
in the Senate, he posed as an ardent champion of the 
new tariff. The arguments he employed are not 
worth discussion; he himself, being a man of real 
ability, though both an unwise and an unscrupulous 
party politician, must have been cognisant of their 
shallowness, even while he was using them. M. 
Ferry, in truth, is dazzled by the prospect of 
bringing over the agricultural interest to the side 
of Opportunism. To accomplish that object he 
is quite willing to identify his party with any 
measure of Protection, however extreme. M. Jules 
Simon is wiser than M. Ferry. His greatest fear 
is lest, a few years hence, the Protective policy 
and its consequences may be identified with the 
Republican system itself; and for that dread he 
has very substantial reasons. 








THE PROSPECT IN BRAZIL. 
N Monday morning the discontent with the 
. Dictator of the United States of Brazil defi- 
nitely came toa climax. It has been probable for some 
time that whatever opposition Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca might have to encounter in certain pro- 
vinces—which, be it remembered, have nearly the 
same freedom as a State of the American Union— 
the centre of disturbance was in the capital. It was 
the province in which Rio Janeiro is situated which, 
at the dissolution of Congress, was declared in a state 
of siege. It was in the capital that the political and 
financial complications occurred which were the 
proximate causes of Marshal da Fonseca’s coup d'état. 
{t is chiefly there—in spite of what we have heard 
of the intelligence of Rio Grande do Sul—that 
such political life must be sought as exists at all. 
It is there mainly that the insane speculation of the 
last two years has been carried on, and that the con- 
sequent depreciation of paper money and the con- 
current rise in the price of the necessaries of life has 
chiefly made itself felt. On Saturday night the rail- 
way near Rio Janeiro was interrupted. On Sunday 
the Dictator made some arrests. Accordingly, on 
Monday morning, after a small naval demonstration, 
a deputation of naval officers demanded his resigna- 
tion. In view of the fate of Balmaceda and of 
Celman, he complied, and was replaced by the Vice- 
President, General Floriano da Peixoto, who passed 
over to his predecessor with the Imperial Army when 
the Emperor was deposed, and so decided that 
revolution, but who has since been at times on bad 
terms with his chief. 

News from Brazil is usually scanty. The tele- 
grams sent to England for the nine months between 
the Ministerial crisis in January and the coup d'état 
in November would probably fill together about half 
a column of the Times. English commercial men 
abroad are often not linguists enough, and are 
generally too busy, to take much interest in the 
politics of the country in which they sojourn. Eng- 





lish investors at home seem to dispense with such 
knowledge almost entirely. Consequently, English 
opinion, as exemplified by the daily press, hesitates 
whether to congratulate the Republicans of Brazil on 
their sound sense, or to treat the deposition of 
Marshal Fonseca as one of those “revolts of the 
Preetorian Guard” which have been frequent in the 
history of other South American Republics. 

In a sense, of course, the latter view is correct. 
The army, at least, did not support the Dictator, 
and the navy declared against him. But in a country 
where politics, properly speaking, can hardly interest 
more than two or three per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, and where many fractions and units of that 
small percentage are separated from one another by 
hundreds or thousands of miles, it is difficult to see 
how any political class can arise apart from the 
public services. The army and navy are organised ; 
they represent on the whole the classes possessing 
wealth, education, and influence. They possess means, 
can enforce their views, and, except where foreign 
immigrants are present in large numbers, are face 
to face with one of the most inert populations on 
earth. There is practically no centre of resistance. The 
priesthood in Brazil (at least, in the rural districts) 
is, by all accounts, the least intellectual and least 
moral part of a population not distinguished either 
by intellect or morality. Political life concentrates 
itself in the army and navy, simply because there is 
no other possible soil for it. They are the “leisured 
classes” and the “weaponed classes,” demanded by 
Greek thinkers as the basis of moderate democracy. 
The landowners are too scattered; the trading 
classes are too busy, and—as in ancient Greece—are 
largely composed of foreigners. The military class 
need not of necessity make revolutions, but under 
some circumstances a revolution is the simplest solu- 
tion of a crisis. The revolution is accidentally, not 
essentially, “‘ Praetorian.” 

The bearing of the overthrow of Marshal da 
Fonseca on the maintenance of the Federal Union 
is, however, a more interesting question—to English 
investors, at any rate—than the nature of Brazil- 
ian politics. Now, it seems clear that the late 
Dictatorship was the occasion for the revival of old 
local grievances. In the past the richer provinces— 
in particular, Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo— 
have often complained that they were being drained 
to support the capital and the backward districts of 
the interior. Communication has been opened up 
with the remoter districts at immense expense and 
often in a very unsatisfactory way. The Brazilian 
people are not very fond of strangers, and the pro- 
sperous districts contain European immigrants who 
naturally have no particulir national sentiment and 
no affection for the Central Government. Under the 
Empire these districts were generally conciliated by 
the admission of one or two prominent inhabitants to 
the Cabinet. Marshal da Fonseca neglected this 
precaution. General Peixoto has resumed it. The 
late Government, indeed, strengthened provincial 
credit by a Federal guarantee. But the richer 
provinces have nothing to lose by the loss of this 
security; and their local liberties, of which they 
are, very naturally, extremely tenacious, are said 
to have been recently somewhat threatened by 
a tendency to centralisation. And the presence 
of a German element in Rio Grande do Sul 
certainly suggests that here at any rate is a suit- 
able field for German nationality and German 
colonisation—a German Queensland with a German 
flag and no militarism. At present, however, 
the provinces seem content enough—though no 
doubt local feuds may revive over the coming 
Presidential election. it is an interesting ques- 
tion’ whether there is any ‘probability of a 
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restoration of the Empire. The use of an Emperor is, 
of course, to afford a centre of coherence to populations 
whohavenoother. But the late Emperor, like Aristides 
the Just, was too far above the level of his country- 
men. His daughter and her husband are “ Clericals,” 
and their son is a boy who will rouse no enthusiasm. 
The latter may of course be used as the figurehead of 
a Pretender—Fonseca, it is believed, at times intended 
to use him thus. Such a figurehead is more dan- 
gerous than useful. The political classes seem to 
know what they want. The resources of Brazil are 
endless; the coffee crop this year is the best ever 
known, and the political classes have had a sharp 
lesson in the theory and practice of currency. There 
seems reason to hope that they may profit by it, 
and may recollect that Brazil can only be developed 
by solid money and foreign capital ; and that, after 
the experience of Argentina, capital cannot come 
without some guarantee of political stability. 








LORD LYTTON. 





HE late Lord Lytton’s greatest misfortune in 
life was that he was not born a Frenchman. If 
he had been, he might not only have had his great 
career, but he might have brought it to an end with 
fewer apologies for failure than are now to be heard. 
In English public life he will perhaps represent the 
end of the experiment of appointing men of letters to 
the highest offices. The experiment was successful 
under Anne, but it has failed under Victoria. The 
Times has never been more savage than it was in its 
attack on the first Lord Lytton for the despatch in 
which he announced the appointment of Mr. Glad- 
stone as Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. The 
despatch was ornate and literary when it should have 
been businesslike. The writer said good things about 
Homer, instead of taking stereotyped locutions from 
the Complete Letter Writer of the Foreign Office. The 
official and administrative class never believed in the 
author of “ Zanoni” to the end of his days. They 
tried not to believe in the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
but he was more than a match for them. If the late 
British Ambassador to France had been made to 
gain his bread as a man of letters, he would have 
done more for his fame though not perhaps for his 
happiness. He would have found a discipline in the 
stern necessity of living by his pen. He was too secure 
of a publisher to write at his best. He was a Romantic 
to the last, in an age that had survived Romanticism, 
and, as a Romantic, he was, of course, of the French 
type. Many of his earlier pieces read like cribs from 
De Musset, and they abound in the French idiom. 
** At Paris it was, at the Opera there,” is not English 
at all, bat only a close rendering of the French on 
the Hamiltonian system. The matter as well as the 
manner was essentially foreign; and if it became 
less so as Lord Lytton advanced in years, and in the 
practice of his art, it was never truly of our soil. 
‘**Glenaveril” was a pure imitation of his father; 
and his father, in his satirical verse, was but an 
imitator of somebody else. There was an air of age 
in it all, which nothing could remove; and this 
effect was strengthened for some readers by the pro- 
nounced Toryism of the opinions. Lord Lytton was 
not naturally a Tory, for he was naturally of no side 
in politics. But like those who feel it incumbent 
upon them to assume a virtue of belief, he was 
more pronounced in his views than any possible 
original, 

His “ Tannhiuser ” will probably be most read of 
all that he has left, and that was published as far 
back as 1861. He was but four-and-twenty when he 
produced “ Clytemnestra;”’ he was sixty when he 





died; and he was writing poetry on his death-bed. 
In Republican France a man of this versatility would 
have obtained easy access to the public service. 
Lord Lytton, indeed, had nothing to complain of 
at home in that respect; but he was never taken 
seriously in public life. His facility in letters was to 
his detriment. It would not have told against 
him in France, and there is the difference for 
the worse which he owed to his English birth. 
French writers get their pick of the best things. 
Many of the statesmen and diplomatists of 
the Republic made their début in journalism. 
John Lemoinne refused to quit the Débats for an 
embassy. Lord Lytton was not a success in India, 
but his failure was not due, as so many have sup- 
posed, to the attacks of his enemies. It was due to 
the suspicions of his friends. No man ever hada 
better opportunity. He went out in time to repre- 
sent the Queen on her assumption of the title of 
Empress, and the ceremony he organised on that 
occasion surpassed the wildest dreams of Oriental 
magnificence. It would have been most fortunate 
for his fame if he had stopped there, but he went on, 
to carry out Lord Beaconstield’s forward policy with 
woful effect. None of his subordinates believed in 
him. He was not liked, or rather, in a political 
sense, he was not trusted from the first. He had 
not the official manner, or, as an apologist for him 
might say with truth, the official dulness. The 
respectable name for this effect defective is “the 
dignity of English bearing,” but it often means no 
more than a radical incapacity to say a good thing. 
However, to do justice to it, it is generally con- 
sistent with a certain safety in great ventures, and 
in this quality Lord Lytton was wholly lacking. 
He invaded Afghanistan, as he might have under- 
taken a novel. His quarrel with the Ameer came at 
exactly the wrong moment. His predecessor, Lord 
Northbrook, or his successor, Lord Ripon, would 
never have thrown down the gauntlet to Shere Ali 
just when that wily Asiatic felt secure of the friend- 
ship of Russia. Lord Lytton, indeed, had no alter- 
native when his embassy was refused admittance to 
Cabul; but another man would have taken care not 
to get the refusal at that time. The worst might have 
been prevented many times over if the ruling caste had 
fully put their trust in their leader, It must, however, 
be admitted that this deep-rooted suspicion of a 
clever fellow seemed to be justified by the event. 
Though he won, after a fashion, it was at the cost of 
two petty wars, one of which was nearly a great one, 
and his name is associated with the worst disaster 
suffered by our arms since the Mutiny. 

As a diplomatist he was more successful, because 
he was never tried by circumstances which put his 
powers to the severest test. Moreover, he had been 
all through the career, and had trained for it ina 
subordinate capacity in almost every post of impor- 
tance throughout the world. No man of his time 
had seen more of foreign life atits best. His experi- 
ence of the European courts, and even of Washington, 
was “extensive and peculiar.” It determined his 
quality as a writer. He never gave the impression 
that he had touched life, but only that he had seen 
it, and seen it in its brightest aspects. But he had 
seen only art and society, and it never seemed to 
occur to him that anything worth noticing lay 
outside. He did not in the least understand his 
time as many less brilliant persons understand it, 
because he had only studied his fellow-creatures in 
select examples. He had a true eye for pageant, and 
it had been trained on variety from his very boyhood. 
He missed the discipline that he might have found 
at an English University, and that would have been 
invaluable to his brilliant but erratic nature. He 
was sent off to Germany when he le{t Harrow, ard 
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all that was English in him was but one of the 
lines of pattern in a very cosmopolitan plaid. He 
might have made a name only second to his 
father’s, if he had been obliged to win literary dis- 
tinction as a condition of earning his bread. That 
would have rendered him more attentive to the 
tastes of others, and less exclusively concerned 
with his own. His conversation was distinctly 
better than his work. It revealed possibilities 
in him which were never realised by anything 
he published. He was successful in Paris, but 
he had no trying questions to settle, or, at any 
rate, to put it quite plainly, he settled none. The 
outstanding differences with France that existed at 
the time of his appointment, remain. He was un- 
doubtedly liked there. He was on very friendly 
terms with the representatives of art and literature 
and the drama; but he has been overpraised for his 
condescension in dining with the Spartiates. They 
are all of high repute in French literature, and his 
foreign companions at the board, were such men as 
the Chevalier Nigra and Prince Galitzin. 








OUR MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 





HERE is perhaps no annual blue-book more 

instructive or of more real significance to the 
politician than the report of the Local Government 
Board. There is probably none less read. But the 
bulky volume which that department has just pub- 
lished may fairly call for some special notice, as 
marking the “coming of age” of what is virtually 
our nearest approach to a Ministry of the Interior. 

When the Reform Bill of 1832 ushered in a new 
political era, there existed, in England, practically 
no central department for the supervision of the 
affairs of local administrative authorities. For any 
excess of jurisdiction, these were liable in damages 
at law; and for the rest we may presume that an 
occasional order of His Majesty in Council, or 
letter from the Home Secretary, sufficed. 

But the English Home Secretary has long been 
more a Minister of Justice than a Minister of the 
Interior, and for the most part the feeble parish 
authorities and the moribund close corporations did 
as seemed best to their degenerate selves. The first 
taint of centralisation came with the New Poor Law, 
and many people really looked upon the “three 
Bashaws of Somerset House,” as the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were styled, as tyrants destined to destroy 
the local rights of freeborn Englishmen. Subsequent 
Whig Commissions on the growth of towns led to 
the formation of a “ Board of Health,” of which the 
late Tom Taylor was for a time secretary, and under 
which Professor Alexander Bain once worked as a 
clerk. Finally, in 1870, the functions of the Poor 
Law Board and the Board of Health were united in 
those of the Local Government Board, a phantom 
council of Secretaries of State which never meets. 
The President of this abstraction has by this time 
gradually absorbed many of the powers which in 
France would fall naturally within the domain of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The annual report of the Local Government Board 
contains, therefore, nearly all the information pre- 
sented to Parliament on the subject of local ad- 
ministration. The proceedings of Town and County 
Councils, the vagaries of overseers and poor law 
guardians, the aspirations and achievements of rural 
sanitary authorities and waywardens, the doings of 
the hosts of local Commissioners of sewers, of public 
libraries, of baths and washhouses, of rivers, and of 
everything else that we entrust to Commissioners— 
all these brave deeds, and many others, are recorded, 





in so far as they are recorded at all, in the pages of 
the Local Government Board report. 

Unfortunately, the statisticians of the Local 
Government Board fail to live up to their oppor- 
tunities. Dependent upon them as we virtually are 
for all general information as to the Local Govern- 
ment Budget, now rapidly creeping up to the amount 
of the National Budget, it might fairly be expected 
that a clear statement of municipal and parochial 
progress might year by year be given. Mr. Hayter’s 
admirable ‘* Year-book” for Victoria supplies a 
worthy model of lucidity and completeness of public 
administrative statistics. But the English Local 
Government Board report lags far behind Mr. 
Hayter in this as in every other respect, and what 
might be the most interesting and valuable of the 
blue-books of the year now falls absolutely dead on 
the market, and last year’s copies scarcely linger 
even in the “ fourpenny box” on their hurried career 
to the paper mills to be “ pulped” and seen no more. 

Still, even in the bare, dry records of the 
report as it stands, some interesting points may 
be found. Quaint, for instance, is the creation 
of a sort of Home Rule Parliament for the Scilly 
Isles, with a monarchical perpetual chairman—who 
is also the proprietor of the soil—appointed by 
Mr. Ritchie. This tiny statutory legislature—of 
twenty elected and four co-opted members—started 
off with the powers of a County Council, and added 
unto them the rights and duties, whatever they 
are, of a Rural Sanitary Authority, a Port Sanitary 
Authority, a Highways Board, a Union Assessment 
Committee, and a Board of Guardians. We wonder 
whether any member of the Scillonian legislature, 
especially if he is on the committee controlling the 
local police, appreciates the exact degree of difference 
between his authority and that of a member of the 
statutory Irish Parliament of the near future. 

Turning over other pages we find the Lord 
Courtenay of to-day earning an honest livelihood by 
serving as Inspector of the Poor Law Institutions in 
the county over which his ancestors presided. Or, 
more forcible still in its contrast, we may read Dr. 
Clutterbuck’s remarks on the “morally deficient,’ 
and the desirability of developing the technical side 
of their education. Dr. Clutterbuck is now trying 
this very experiment for us, with himself as the four 
years’ subject. It is not often that a reform can be 
so promptly and individually put to the experimental 
test, and we can honestly say that we hope that Dr. 
Clutterbuck will find successful the treatment which 
he so strongly recommended. 

Those who complain of the rise in rates may be 
interested to hear that, since 1873-4, whilst the 
increase in the amount raised in the metropolis has 
been 81-4 per cent., and the increase in other 
urban districts 78°8 per cent., the growth in the rural 
districts, against which the “country party” are 
always declaiming, has only been 12°5 per cent. 
Even the increase in London,and the municipal 
boroughs has not, however, raised the average rate 
in the pound. Alike in London and in Manchester, 
in Leicester and in Leeds, the proportion of rate to 
valuation has not increased. The rental value has 
grown with the total of the rate; and if we had 
always taken care to see that the growing rate had 
come out of the pocket into which the growing rent 
dropped, there would have been nothing to complainof. 

It is difficult to realise the statement, towards 
the end of the report, that there are over 28,000 
separate and distinct local governing authorities 
busily engaged in our administration. This field of 
sociological experiment is practically unlimited, and 
we are compelled to end, as we began, with the 
regret that so little attention is paid to the annual 
record of this important work. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE PARIS BANKS. 
eave 
PARIS has just been saved—for a while, at all 
events—from a very grave banking crisis. When 
the recent Russian loan was brought out, it was 
represented to have been applied for five or six times 
over in France. It now turns out that the syndi- 
cate of bankers who contracted for the loan, and 
their speculative friends, applied for immense quanti- 
ties, so as to give the appearance of a great success. 
As a matter of fact, the investing public applied 
only for a very small amount; but the syndi- 
cate induced their speculative followers to apply 
by offering exceedingly favourable terms The 
speculators, therefore, sold all that was allotted 
to them; and it is said that the bankers, to pre- 
vent an utter breakdown in the market, were obliged 
to buy about £8,000,000 nominal of the loan. 
Under those circumstances the syndicate of bankers 
perceived that they could not fulfil their engage- 
ments with the Russian Government. The latter, 
accordingly, very prudently agreed to take back 
the amount the bankers had bought. It recog- 
nised that a panic in Paris would so seriously 
injure its own credit that it was better to do any- 
thing than allow that to occur. The upshot of the 
arrangement is that, instead of receiving somewhat 
over £15,000,000 in cash for the loan, the Russian 
Government will get little more than £9,000,000. 
The bonds taken back by it have not been cancelled, 
but have been lodged with the financial agents 
of Russia in Paris, the Messrs. Rothschild. Appa- 
rently the Government hopes that some day or 
other it will be able to dispose of these bonds; at the 
present time, however, that seems very improbable. 
Meanwhile, the practical cancelling of two-fifths of 
the loan relieves the syndicate of bankers of the 
most urgent danger with which they are threatened. 
Instead of having to pay up a large proportion of 
£15,000,000, they will now have to pay only 
their proportion of £9,000,000. As a matter of 
course, the arrangement has made a very favour- 
able impression in Paris, and all international secu- 
rities have risen considerably. But the situation 
is still exceedingly critical. Investors in France, as 
well as in other countries, have now learned how 
very seriously the credit of Russia has suffered from 
the famine, and they are consequently trying to sell 
the Russian securities they hold. Furthermore, the 
difficulties in Paris itself are compelling investors 
there to sell what they can abroad; and bankers and 
capitalists throughout Germany are likewise trying 
to sell Russian securities as much as possible. There 
must be a continued and heavy fall in all kinds of 
Russian securities. Unfortunately, too, the Paris 
bankers have to prepare for bankruptcy in Portugal 
and for crises in Spain and Italy, while the state of 
South America adds to their embarrassments. The 
overthrow of the dictatorship in Brazil no doubt is 
favourable; but it will be a long time before Euro- 
pean investors will be willing to buy from the 
bankers Brazilian securities. We must be prepared 
for a renewal of apprehension and for a further 
fall in international securities. 

The greatest of all the dangers threatening Paris 
is the famine in Russia. Roughly, Russia has ex- 
ported for some years past about £30,000,000 
worth of grain of all kinds, and now the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to stop all such exports 
for the present agricultural year. The loss of so 
great a trade must ruin large numbers of merchants 
as well as landowners and peasants; and it must 
exercise a very depressing influence upon German 
trade. Germany not only drew from Russia the 
larger part of her foreign supplies of food, but she 
sold to Russia the greater part of her exports of 





mauufactures : and at the same time German railways 
and German shipping did a large business in con- 
veying Russian grain. The mere economic results 
of the famine, therefore, must be very grave both 
for Germany and for France. If there should be 
serious political disturbances, the effects would be 
greatly heightened; but even if order can be 
maintained at home, and foreign war is avoided, 
it is difficult to see how a crisis can be per- 
manently averted in either country. The Russian 
Government has to pay the interest upon its debt 
held abroad. It has also to pay for the food required 
to feed the starving people, and for railway and 
war material. ‘To meet all these liabilities, it 
will receive, as the proceeds of the late loan, 
only £9,000,000, which is a mere fraction of 
what it will have to expend. Of course, it has 
balances, apart from the proceeds of the loan, in 
Paris, Berlin, London, and Amsterdam, and it 
must draw upon those; and, lastly, it has a large 
amount of gold in the Imperial Bank. But this 
gold has always been regarded as a reserve to be 
used only in the event of war; and it remains to 
be seen whether the Russian Government will dare 
to reduce it very materially. If it does not, it 
will, have to borrow again to keep faith -with its 
creditors and to save its people from starving. It 
is hardly probable that it can borrow either in 
England or in Germany. Investors in this country 
have for many years been of opinion that international 
securities are too high, and in the opinion of stock- 
brokers and bankers very few Russian bonds are 
now held here. If, while Russia was apparently 
prosperous, British investors sold Russian securities, 
they will hardly buy now; and German investors 
cannot at present subscribe largely to a loan. 
Their resources have been diminished by the reck- 
less speculation that has been going on for five or 
six years and the recent breakdown, by a very 
deficient harvest at home, and by the consequences 
of the Russian famine. Russia, therefore, can look 
only to France. 

As the French public did not subscribe to the 
late loan even while the enthusiasm for the Russian 
alliance was at its height, they will probably not 
subscribe to a fresh issue unless the price is made 
very attractive. The issue price of the late loan 
would have given the investor about 3} per cent. upon 
the money invested. The issue price of a new loan 
must be very much lower; and if it is, then the 
prices of existing Russian securities are far too high. 
Speculators all over Europe have been very successful 
in their attack upon the late loan, and that is likely 
to induce them to make further attempts. Assum- 
ing that M. de Giers is successful in both the sup- 
posed objects of his visit to Berlin — that he 
induces the great Jewish houses to bring out 
another loan, and that he establishes good relations 
with Germany—there is no doubt, of course, that a 
loan can be negotiated, though, as we have said, the 
price of issue must be very much lower than that of 
the recent loan. But in that case, what is to become 
of the syndicate of bankers that brought out the late 
loan? They cannot sell the bonds which they have 
taken except at a ruinous fall in price ; and are they 
in a position to accept very much lower prices? If 
not, their capital will remain locked up in those bonds, 
and everyone who has a motive of any kind to create 
apprehension in Paris will be tempted to adopt a 
course that will increase their embarrassments. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, then, it 
seems only too likely that the difficulties in Paris 
will continue, and that before long there will be a 
fresh fall on the Bourse, with a revival of the 
alarmist rumours that recently circulated in such 
numbers. 
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CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





N ' DE GIERS’ visit to Berlin is probably the 
‘I. closing member of the series of efforts to 
reassure Europe which have been so frequent this 
summer, and produced so little effect. Whatever its 
purpose—and if it is financial we may safely say 
that its failure is assured—the Continental press 
seem disinclined to regard it as likely to be of any 
lasting importance. It is, in short, hardly an ex- 
ception to the general barrenness of the past week— 
except, indeed, in Brazil, to which we refer elsewhere. 

In France, the serious breach between the 
Catholic Church and the Republic—which two 
months ago seemed very likely to be healed—has 
been intensified by the ill-advised prosecution of the 
Archbishop of Aix last Tuesday for insulting the 
Minister of Justice by his letter protesting against 
the Ministerial Circular requesting the bishops not 
to visit Rome without permission from the French 
Government. M. Gouthe Soulard’s behaviour in 
court seems to have been quite as much marked by 
irrelevance and want of dignity as was the letter 
in question. He was fined 3,000 francs, without 
the alternative of imprisonment. Of course he has 
been exalted into an hero—M. Paul de Cassagnace, in 
particular, devoting about five-eighths of the A utorité 
to him, and comparing him by implication to Saint 
Augustine—and the trial has stimulated a demand 
among Catholics for a termination of the Concordat 
—in other words, for Disestablishment. This, of 
course, is a plank in the Radical platform, but the 
chief sufferer assuredly would not be the Church. 

M. Lafargue, the newly elected Socialist deputy 
for Lille, has produced a certificate that his father 
was registered at the French Consulate in Havana 
as a French subject. He has now, therefore, made 
good his claim to sit and vote. 

The Senate—contrary to expectation—has proved 
itself as Protectionist as the Chamber, despite the 
vigorous Free Trade speeches of MM. Challemel- 
Lacour and Jules Simon. M. Jules Ferry replied on 
the Protectionist side on Tuesday. We deal with 
the subject elsewhere. 

The miners’ strike in the Pas de Calais continues. 
On Sunday the delegates of the men accepted arbi- 
tration in principle, but rejected the proposal of the 
Government that the arbitrators should be its 
nominees. They demand that each side should 
name an equal number of delegates who are to 
discuss the situation, and, if necessary, appoint a 
supreme and final referee. There is little doubt that 
some such plan will be adopted eventually, and the 
Government is doing its best to effect a settlement 
—which is, we believe, a new departure in trade 
disputes. But one of the grievances of the men is 
the management of the sick and insurance funds, 
and on this the Government have a Bill before the 
Chamber, a fact which gives them some plausible 
ground for intervention. Meanwhile there has been 
some rioting and outrage, and order is being pre- 
served by troops. 

The growth of naval and military expenditure 
in Germany, as evinced by the present Budget, 
has created some apprehension, and called out a 
semi-official announcement that neither the German 
Empire nor Prussia will require to contract any 
new loans next year. This statement, however, 
is said to depend on the realisation of the 
Budget estimates of revenue, and is much ques- 
tioned by part of the Conservative press. In- 
deed, the growth of expenditure is alarming. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1891 the naval estimates have risen 
from about £950,000 to £2,300,000, while this year 
£2,500,000 in addition is “extraordinary expendi- 
ture” ; yet, but for a Colonial Empire of questionable 
value, Germany has no need of a great navy. Cer- 
tainly, in 1870 its utility was of the smallest, and for 
defensive purposes her coasts are safe enough. As 
for the Imperial debt, it was nil in 1876 and will be 
£84,450,000 at the end of tho next financial year. 
And this year the army and-navy between them 





demandan “extraordinary” expenditureof £9,600,000. 
Yet Germany is still a poor country. 

The printers’ strike in Germany is entering on its 
third week, and the men—of whom 10,000 are out— 
say they can hold out till the New Year. Other 
trades are supporting them with subscriptions, re- 
garding them as the advanced guard in the struggle 
for shorter hours. 

An explanation has been discovered of the mys- 
terious aphorism written by the German Emperor in 
the visitors’ book at Munich. According to an Ultra- 
montane paper published at Cologne, the Emperor 
was to write his name on a leaf of the “Golden 
Book” of the city of Munich; but understanding 
that the Prince Regent did not wish him to do so, he 
returned the leaf when sent to him for signature, 
adding the words “suprema lex regia voluntas,” by 
way of explanation, to the signature he had pre- 
viously written in the other book. Unfortunately, 
this story seems pure hypothesis. 

A volume of sermons by the Emperor—delivered 
on his yacht last summer—will shortly be published 
in Berlin. It has an editor. 

A very satisfactory statement as to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was made to the Austro-Hungarian 
Delegations on Tuesday by Herr von Kallay, the 
Minister of Finance for the Empire. In particular, 
the alleged emigration of the Mahometan population 
was denied, and a line of railway was promised be- 
tween Serajevo and Spalato. 

The Austrian Government has been somewhat 
unexpectedly defeated in the Reichsrath on a motion 
for the reduction of the taxation of the poorest 
classes of the population, brought forward by the 
leader of the German Liberals. The Poles voted with 
the Government, the Czechs and Anti-Semites with 
the Liberals. A second re-grouping of the eighteen 
fractions——or thereabouts—who form the Reichsrath 
has resulted in the defeat of the German Liberals. 

On Tuesday the Italian Government issued a 
decree raising the Customs or Excise duties on 
various articles—including spirits, drugs, groceries, 
oils, and tobacco. The measure, according to the 
Italian practice, will take effect at once, and the 
Chamber will shortly vote on it—and, of course, 
ratify it, though it hardly accords with the pro- 
mises of the Ministry that no new tax shall be 
imposed. 

The second trial of Livraghi—this time for 
murder, and with only native co-defendants—began 
on Tuesday at Massowah. Livraghi, it will be 
remembered, was charged last March with taking 
prisoners by night from the military prison at Mas- 
sowah, and delivering them to native troops to be 
executed: and (having escaped to Switzerland) he 
wrote a long letter to the papers, stating that what- 
ever he did was at the order of his superior officers. 
The evidence of two of those officers at the last trial 
was strongly in his favour, and one has since taken 
occasion to speak of the charges as trumped up by 
the press. The alleged revelations created the 
utmost excitement in Italy last March, and the 
course of the trial will therefore be watched with 
special interest. 

The Spanish Ministerial crisis is terminated. It is 
needless to say that Sefior Canovas—the Depretis 
of Spanish politics, as he has been called—is still 
Prime Minister, or that the main difficulties of the 
Government are economic. But the chief feature 
of the solution seems to be the accession of M. 
Romero de Robledo, who has been by turns a 
Revolutionist (under Queen Isabella), a Conservative, 
and a Liberal, and has now reverted to Conservatism. 
It is stated that the new Cabinet is more Protection- 
ist than its predecessor, and that it is for this 
reason that Seiior Camacho, who has since accepted 
the Governorship of the Bank of Spain, was not 
appointed Minister of Finance. 

The King and Queen of Portugal have had very 
favourable receptions at Oporto, long a Republican 
stronghold. 

The session of the Greek Chambers will practically 
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commence on Saturday with the election of a 
President. 

The long-expected prohibition of the export of 
wheat from Russia was issued on Saturday, almost 
simultaneously with a letter from Count Tolstoi 
demanding that the Government should give infor- 
mation as to their means of coping with the distress. 
The reports in the Russian papersare worse thanever ; 
and as the autumn sowings seem to have been much 
neglected, there is every probability of a continuance 
of the difficulty a year hence. The loan seems to 
have chiefly profited the bankers who issued it, and 
much of it was repurchased by the Russian Minister 
of Finance, in order, presumably, to check the fall and 
relieve the Paris bankers. Meanwhile, the concentra- 
tion of troops on the German and Austrian frontiers 
seems still going on. A Berlin paper states that large 
numbers of Cossack and Asiatic troops have been 
stationed there—it is alleged, to get them out of the 
way of the famine—and that the guard-posts and 
the garrison of each are twice what they were a few 
years ago. The Polish troops, meanwhile, are sent to 
the Caucasus. 

An interesting experiment in State Socialism is 
recommended in a report just presented to the Swiss 
Chambers by the Federal Council. The manufacture 
of matches is to be made a Federal monopoly, 
solely to secure that the materials used shall not 
give the workers necrosis of the jawbone. The 
trade is in the hands of small masters, and some- 
times is even a domestic industry, so that inspection 
isimpracticable. It is proposed to sell the matches 
as nearly as may be at cost price, and to prohibit 
absolutely importation from abroad. It is not quite 
clear from the report that the manufacture of 
ordinary phosphorus matches will not be stopped 
altogether—though some kind of match is promised 
which will light elsewhere than on the box. 

In Argentina the proposed coalition between the 
Liberals and Radicals with regard to the nomination 
of a President has fallen through, and the political 
outlook is again stated to be gloomy. 

The financial situation in Chili is stated by the 
Minister of Finance to be very hopeful. Measures 
to diminish the paper currency, by inducing the 
banks to exchange it for a new issue of Government 
bonds, are to be taken at once. It is supposed the 
silver conveyed to England, in the Balmacedist 
interest, by H.M.S. Espiégle and the Royal Mail 
steamer will be returned to the present Government. 
Probably the Balmacedist Ministers and other officials 
—seventy in all—will be impeached. 

The Japanese Parliament was opened on Sunday. 
The chief business of the session is to be the arrange- 
ment for the purchase by the State of those railways 
(less than half the total mileage) which are owned by 
private companies. 








RUSSIA, WAR, AND FAMINE. 





HE German Emperor has within this month of 

November assured at least one personal friend 

that he will not attack Russia, that his country is in 

need of peace, and that so far as in him lies he will 
maintain it. 

Whatever hostile criticism this ruler may have 
drawn upon himself through too frank utterances in 
after-dinner speeches, or in contributions to the 
birthday albums of his intimates, not even a Rus- 
sian can charge him with hypocrisy, or its twin- 
sister, fear. His recent action against prostitution ; 
his interference for the more humane treatment of 
soldiers by officers and non-commissioned officers ; 
his decrees in favour of freeing the poor book-ridden 
school children from the short-sighted though well- 
meant tyranny of the professors; his treatment of 
the Poles in his Eastern provinces, differing so widely 
from what they had been led by Bismarck to expect ; 
his efforts to establish the principle of arbitration in 
the quarrels between employers and employed—these 
and other measures associated with his name are 





not, as in some monarchies, merely the productions 
of boards and commissions, but are, in his case, 
the very reflection of his personal study and experi- 
ence. And these measures owe a very large share of 
their efficiency to the vigour with which he enforces 
their execution. 

Within the last few days the correspondents of 
foreign papers in Russia have felt themselves com- 
pelled to publish as news that there was in Berlin a 
war party; that Russia had reason to fear that 
this war party would be too strong for the German 
Government, and would impel Germany to attack 
Russia at a time when, as she wishes the world to 
believe, her resources are greatly diminished by 
famine. She is assiduously seeking to create the 
impression abroad that she is the friend of peace, 
that she is doing nothing to provoke her neigh- 
bours, but is so fearful of their sudden incursion 
across her borders that she must appeal to the rest of 
the world to recognise the innocence of her position. 

In view of what Russia is doing in this respect, 
even to the extent of having the Czar’s picture 
published in an English review as the “ PEACE- 
KEEPER OF EUROPE,” and particularly by way of 
marginal reference to more matter of the same 
kind, no doubt now on its way from St. Petersburg, 
let me mention one or two reasons for thinking 
that Russia’s professed desire for peace is not above 
suspicion. 

The Czar, as we all know, spent part of this 
year in Denmark. On his return to Russia it was 
expected that he would make an effort to return the 
visit which he owed the German Emperor. He did 
nothing of the kind, although in returning to his 
home he made use of German railways to transport 
him, of German regiments to line the railway tracks, 
and of German officials, who were paraded upon the 
platforms in his honour. 

It might have been expected that he would 
have observed such common forms of ceremony 
as prevail when one gentleman trespasses upon 
the estate of andther. In other words, Germans 
had reason to think that, in case extreme urgency 
called him to his home, he would at least have sent a 
message to that effect, and, in a measure, have ex- 
cused himself. He did not, however, so much as 
send a servant to leave his pasteboard upon the 
front steps of his neighbour's house, while himself 
making a short cut over that neighbour’s lawn. 
Whether he is responsible for this or his Ministers, 
matters little, for the effect is the same in either case. 

The Russian papers promptly made specious 
explanations in regard to the circumstance, but is 
it not strange that no explanation was made to the 
one person against whom the rudeness was directed? 
Russia is in a position to say to her friends in the 
banking-houses of Paris: “ You see that our Czar 
has offered Germany an insult; how can you doubt 
our devotion for you, and how can you hesitate to 
furnish us with all the money we need ?” 

The German Emperor himself can, of course, take 
no notice of this piece of gross incivility, and the 
press at large accepts what is telegraphed from 
St. Petersburg as though it did not know that 
all such utterances were carefully edited by Govern- 
ment officials. 

The famine‘ has been carefully exploited until, at 
last, some of the truth has leaked out. I believe 
the truth is what I was told on excellent authority, 
in Russia, three months ago. There is famine in 
Russia somewhere almost every year, just as there is 
on the North-American Continent, in the sense that 
the harvest is not a success at all points in the same 
season. The calamity from which Russians suffer this 
year over a small part of their vast country is not 
so much famine as an oppressive number of very 
ignorant, very brutal, and very immoral officials, 
who prevent the people from doing anything for 
themselves, and prevent the Government from know- 
ing what it ought to do, even assuming that there 
was a Czar who wished that Government to act for 
the benefit of his people. 
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While the columns of English papers were telling 
the world that whole districts were starving, I was 
travelling from the Black Sea to the Baltic by way 
of Kieff and Warsaw, in the midst of every indica- 
tion of good harvests ; and hearing from merchants 
that the alleged famine need not occasion the 
smallest disturbance in Russian minds. Not only 
was the harvest good over a large part of Russia, 
but the grain-producing countries along the Danube 
were supplying fleet upon fleet of merchantmen with 
abundant cargoes of wheat and maize. Then, too, 
in the midst of this alleged distress, did the Russian 
Government do anything beyond discussing it in the 
papers? We certainly have no evidence that it did. 
On the contrary, the great transportation lines of 
the country have been utilised in these critical times, 
not in conveying food to famishing villages, or 
bringing peasants and their cattle away from farms 
which could not sustain them. In my journey along 
the western frontier, it seemed as though Russian 
railways had no freight to carry, save infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

The sidings were occupied for the most part by 
long lines of goods-trains, moving more troops up 
to the borders of Austria and Germany. Already, 
at that time, nine-tenths of the whole peace estab- 
lishment of Russia was mobilised along this line, but 
that has not prevented the westward movement 
from continuing in the same menacing manner. 
Germany does not threaten Russia. Her frontiers 
are open to the inspection of every tourist. He can 
stroll past every picket from Memel to Metz, 
without fear of discourtesy, much less arrest. He 
will find the German troops in their proper garri- 
sons as they are marked off on the ordinary military 
maps for sale everywhere, in glaring contrast to 
Russia, whose savages from the frontiers of Mon- 
golia are now patrolling the banks of the Narev and 
the Niemen. 

If Russia says that Austria is a menace, the plea 
is still feebler than the one she puts forward in re- 
gard to Germany. The Austrian Emperor has had 
great misfortunes in the course of a long reign. His 
warlike ventures have been unsuccessful ; his empire 
is composed of states animated by a strange hatred 
one for the other. He is a conscientious man, and in 
an eminent degree deserves to be called a gentleman. 
He makes few promises and breaks none. The Magyar 
may hate the Czech; the Serb and the Roumanian 
may come to blows; Austria may be attacked by all 
four, but not one has any feeling for Franz Joseph 
save esteem, if not love. He has won the hearts of 
his people in a more than conventional manner, and 
is loved most sincerely by the very Hungarians who 
fought him hardest in the days of ’48. 

This monarch has need of all his tact and the 
strength of every department of his State machinery 
to develop harmoniously the great resources of the 
country. He does not wish for war. He has said it, 
and he means it; and no one who knows him can 
suspect that his statement is any less genuine than 
that of his ally in Berlin. 

If he is made to seem warlike, it is because Russia 
has the clearly defined purpose of conquering the 
countries that border the Lower Danube, and bring- 
ing under her barbarous rule a vast territory lying 
in the path of Europe’s commerce and civilisa- 
tion. Russia means to cross the Pruth, to annex 
Roumania as a matter of course; and whatever she 
may do with Constantinople, she at least means that 
the Danube shall be Russian and not European. The 
wealth which this stream represents is as yet hardly 
suspected by the most visionary political speculators, 
although it is to-day a stream comparatively in- 
significant, owing to the antiquated semi-civilised 
commercial legislation adopted by the feeble coun- 
tries along its lower reaches—a legislation euphem- 
istically called Protectionism. 

Russia at this point has her hand raised to strike, 
and when she does, it will not be for the interest of 
European commerce if her blow is successful. 

POULTNEY BIGELOw. 





THE NEW SOPHIST. 





A LTHOUGH his reputation is widespread in 
Germany, Sweden, Russia, Holland, Denmark, 
and Italy, Frederick Nietsche, except to a few 
specialists, is hardly known even by name in France 
and England. The most notable of Swedish writers, 
August Strindberg, bases all his novels and dramas 
on Nietsche’s ideas, and George Brandes, the first of 
European critics, spent a whole winter lecturing on 
his philosophy. In Germany Nietsche’s influence 
over the rising generation of authors and artists is 
said to be as powerful as that which was formerly 
exercised in this country by Carlyle or Ruskin. As 
Nietsche entered a lunatic asylum before his fame 
spread through Europe, biographical details are 
somewhat scanty. Any authentic account of him 
is therefore welcome. M. de Wyzewa, who saw 
him twice, and has found out a good deal about him, 
is the authority for the facts presented here. 

Frederick Nietsche, philosopher, poet, and musical 
composer, was born in Saxony in 1844. His father, 
a Protestant clergyman, was of Bohemian origin ; 
his mother was a Pole. By extraction then, and in 
appearance, temperament, and character, he is en- 
tirely Sclav. He is like a man out of a novel of 
Turgueneff's—Bazarof, say, in “ Fathers and Sons.” 
In the first sentences of his first published 
work, “The Origin of Tragedy,’ his Nihilistic 
temperament showed itself. In proportion as he 
tries to prove his thesis he perceives its in- 
anity, and, setting out to affirm, he falls into a 
negative. Until his thirty-fifth year he knew 
none but the Greek philosophies. Then came Wagner 
and Schopenhauer, and the French literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Montaigne, 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Fontenelle, Vauve- 
nargues, and Chamfort, he discovered to be the 
direct successors of Plato, “any one of their books 
containing more actual thought than all the writings 
of all the German philosophers,” excepting, of course, 
Schopenhauer. Equipped after this fashion, Nietsche 
began to write in his thirty-fifth year; but his 
nerves were shattered, and his sight began to fail. 
He had to resjgn the Chair of Philology at Bale, 
which he had held for some time. He travelled 
about Europe for ten years in great mental and 
physical anguish; and then madness came to his 
relief. M. de Wyzewa, who has visited him in 
confinement, saw him three years before his reason 
failed, and describes him as but little changed in 
appearance. He found him with his big head closely 
cropped, in a shower-bath, stretching his long thin 
arms, and glaring with his enormous round eyes. 
His heavy black moustache reaches his chin; and he 
usually wears spectacles through which his black 
goggling eyes beam in a helpless way, and give him 
the appearance, to M. de Wyzewa’s thinking, of a 
forlorn tom-cat on a house-top. It was during his 
ten years of wretched wandering that Nietsche 
wrote all his philosophical works. 

No German writer is less German than Nietsche. 
His style is that of a Frenchman—he has a profound 
horror of dissertation. All his writings are collec- 
tions of aphorisms; and all ideas disgust him when 
he has considered them forashort time. His writing 
is a succession of imagery of the most concrete 
order, but always with a symbolic value. There is 
no trace of sentiment—everywhere a morbid sense 
of reality, incapable of satisfying itself with any 
thought of man’s heart. His irony is altogether 
different from the ordinary German humour—dry, 
bitter, cruel, and as perfectly under control as that 
of Swift. To insure a solid basis in his search after 
truth, he examined every subject with which man 
occupies his intellect. He would have been satisfied 
had he found one certainty. He compared himself 
to Diogenes, who went in broad day with a lantern 
seeking aman. “My misfortune,” said he, “is that 
I cannot even find a lantern.” He is the Nihilist of 
philosophy. “Dinos is Zeus; Chaos is God.” That 
is Nietsche’s theory of the universe. All is illusion 
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—metaphysic, science, religion, art. There is nothing 
left for metaphysic to do but to define things as 
they are; and when that is achieved it will be 
nothing. It is not the world in itself, but the world 
as it appears, that interests us. It is of as little 
consequence to know things as they are as it is for 
the drowning sailor to know the chemical composi- 
tion of sea-water. Metaphysic is a misinterpreta- 
tion of the dream in which we thought we had 
discovered a world different from the waking one. 
It is a necessary, inevitable illusion—the flatter- 
ing unction the young man lays to his soul, that 
not he, but the nature of things, is responsible. It 
is to this hopeless task of defining things as 
they are that Nietsche sets himself. Morality is 
a lie, necessary for the subjection of the beast 
that is in us, and which without morality would 
devour us. Conscience is a pretext which we have 
invented to save us the trouble of thinking. Com- 
passion is the most banal of all feelings. When a 
man is prosperous and eupeptic, compassion is a 
natural sentiment with him; but don’t be ill too 
long or too often, or you will soon be thought to 
deserve all your troubles. Gratitude is a subtle 
form of revenge: the receiver of a benefit recovers 
his superiority in the effort to be grateful. It is 
pretended that self-denial is the sign of a moral 
action; but there is no action which is not a 
sacrifice—the sacrifice of that which pleases less for 
that which pleases more. Selfishness is the sole law 
of human nature. Vanity is the supreme form of 
selfishness; it is the skin of the soul; it serves to 
hide the wretchedness within. Important actions 
may be attributed to vanity, ordinary actions to 
habit, and insignificant actions to fear. Friendship 
is only possible when the individuals are far anart. 
Sexual love is a mixture of sensuality, pity, and 
humiliation, humiliation being a desire to be exalted. 
Woman has always managed to make man provide 
for her; her consolidated fund is man’s vanity. 
Under the pretext of giving him the upper hand, 
she has left him all the anxiety and responsibility. 
The only question which one ought to put to oneself 
before marriage is: Do you think you will always be 
able to keep up a conversation with your wife? For 
all the rest passes, and when it is past it is necessary 
to have something to talk about. There are two 
kinds of art: that which accentuates the sentiment 
of existence, and that which makes us forget it. 
The worship of genius comes from thé vanity of 
men, who attribute to supernatural power what 
they know themselves unable to do: we.make a god 
of a man of parts to safeguard our amour propre. 
Nietsche’s is the most unphilosophic mind that ever 
attempted philosophy. He is a great poet seeking a 
system instead of taking things on trust. He starts 
from nothing and ends in nothing. He proves and 
disproves, believes and disbelieves, everything; and 
he is as uncertain of the Nihilism to which he 
always harks back, as he is of witchcraft. 

Nietsche’s Nihilism, although accepted as final by 
many, was always regarded by himself as a preface 
to a positive doctrine. But he failed to unlearn the 
habit of doubt. He tried hard, and published a 
book entitled “Thus Saith Zarathustra,” in which, 
although the ideas were obscure and fantastic, it 
was possible to perceive an attempt at reconstruc- 
tion. At last he succeeded, when he went mad, and 
discovered that “without a doubt it was he who 
had created the world.” Probably his insanity is 
the best criticism of his sophistry. Confinement in a 
dark cell with toads and vermin for companions will 
drive the strongest mad; and that is exactly what 
Nietsche’s Nihilism amounts to. He shut himself up 
in the dungeon of egotism, where love becomes lust : 
ambition, greed; and religion, vainglory. Or, in 
another figure—following his own method—he kept 
digging at roots and pinching skeletons, instead of 
gathering the rosebuds, and studying “ the beauty of 
the world, the paragon of animals.” It cannot be 
said too often that there is no greater illusion than 
disillusion. 





After all, Nietsche’s Nihilism is little more than a 
recrudescence of Sturm und Drang. Goethe went 
through it, and came out serene; and Shakespeare 
did not turn mad after Hamlet and King Lear, but 
lived to write The Tempest ! 








ARTS AND CRAFTS IN NORTHERN HOMES. 


—~oo— 


TYNHIS year, it appears, there is to be no Exhibi- 

tion of Arts and Crafts in London. But in com- 
pensation for this loss we have had one at Kendal. 
The ancient Westmoreland city has always been a 
flourishing centre of home industries, from the days 
when Robin Hood and his merry men went clad in 
suits of Kendal green. Its Boke of Records dates 
back to the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
twelve trading companies existed in the borough. 
And in this Victorian age, the citizens of the old 
town have proved themselves not unworthy of these 
great traditions. Both in 1872 and 1876 industrial ex- 
hibitions were held at Kendal, and on each occasion 
the different handicrafts of the district were well 
represented. This year the attempt has been re- 
newed on a larger scale, and attended with the most 
complete success. Among the visitors were a royal 
Princess and the then Lord Mayor of London; there 
were lectures, as at the New Gallery, and practical 
demonstrations of various crafts. Thousands of 
visitors flocked to Kendal, not only from the sur- 
rounding district but from all parts of England, and 
altogether the Exhibition justified the most sanguine 
expectations. Never, perhaps, before has a local 
show been so rich and varied in character. The 
chief feature of the Loan Exhibition was the collec- 
tion of portraits by English masters of all ages. 
The name of Romney, the poor cabinet-maker’s 
son, of whom Kendal is justly proud, figured largely 
in the catalogue, and David Cox, Constable, Copley 
Fielding, Turner, Landseer, and Holman Hunt 
were well represented. But the real strength of 
the Exhibition lay in the large and exceedingly 
interesting collection of native handiwork here 
brought together. In no other part of England 
would it be possible to rival this goodly display. 
Here, besides the memory of the dead, the presence of 
the living speaks with power. Wordsworth sleeps in 
the churchyard of Grasmere; and Mr. Ruskin dwells 
on the heathery shores of Coniston. From that 
sheltered home, his work still fires ardent souls and 
sends forth new workers into the fields. He it was 
who first sowed the seed which has borne so rich a 
harvest, and to him the craftsmen of Keswick and 
the spinners of Langdale turn with reverence and 
affection as their teacher and master. During the 
last few years there has been a distinct artistic 
movement in the whole of this district, and much of 
the work exhibited at Kendal was remarkable for a 
beauty of design and excellence of workmanship 
which may well fill us with hope for the future of 
English art. 

First among the flourishing centres of this move- 
ment is the School of Art at Keswick. Its fame is 
already spread abroad, and the story of its birth and 
progress has been told more than once. At present the 
workers are seventy in number, and no less than 
£700 worth of hand-wrought wood and metal is now 
yearly sold at Keswick. A very great variety of 
articles is produced—clock-cases, tables, stools, and 
panels are carved in wood ; caskets, trays, tea-caddies, 
candle-sticks, fire-screens, alms-dishes, altar-cresses, 
are made of metal. For the repoussé work, copper, 
brass, gilding metal, and silver are all employed ; and 
the patterns and mode of treatment are as varied 
as the material in use. All who are interested in 
metal work, and who wish to see the further develop- 
ment of which this class of decoration is capable, 
should visit the old parish church of Crosthwaite, in 
the churchyard where Southey is buried at the foot 
of Skiddaw. - Here, above the altar of St. Kentigern’s 
shrine, the Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of 
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our Lord are represented in panels of rich repoussé 
gilding metal,set in carved oak. Next comes the Kirby 
Lonsdale School. Those who visit the little capital 
of Lunesdale to see the grand old Norman church 
and to admire the famous view of river and wood- 
land and purple moor, which Mr. Ruskin once called 
the loveliest in England, now find a fresh attraction 
in the admirably conducted handicraft classes which 
flourish there. Every variety of trade, wood 
carving, metal work, and pottery thrives here. The 
iron ribbon work, especially that of the junior classes, 
shows a high degree of promise, and the fire-screens 
and hanging lamps of some of these youthful com- 
petitors compare favourably with that of ex- 
perienced workers in other places. The ornamental 
pottery, too, deserves high praise for its artistic 
shape and colour. But it was the leather work 
which excited the greatest admiration at Kendal. 
In this department the handicraft classes of Kirby 
Lonsdale carried all before them, and their richly 
embossed book-covers and dainty frames were 
unanimously pronounced worthy of the highest 
rewards. 

Another local industry which attracted great at- 
tention was the spinning of flax and the weaving of 
hand-spun flax by hand-looms into linen, which has 
been lately revived in Langdale by Mr. Albert 
Fleming. Owing to his untiring efforts in this 
direction, Mr. Ruskin has lived to see the fulfilment 
of one of his most cherished dreams. To-day the 
traveller who, moved by love of Wordsworth or 
fascinated by the majesty of the twin peaks which 
soar above the country of the Excursion, penetrates 
into Langdale, will find the women spinning once 
more at their doors, and hear the pleasant sound of 
the wheels for which the poet sighed in vain. 

The Ruskin linen industry, as it is called, now 
forms an important branch of the School of Art at 
Keswick. A year or two ago the committee of 
management—most of them working men—agreed to 
spend fifty pounds out of the savings of the handi- 
craft classes in starting this new industry for the 
women and girls of Keswick. So far the experi- 
ment has been crowned with complete success, 
Thirty-one varieties of linen are now produced there, 
several of them unrivalled for beauty of texture and 
durability. The blue linen especially is in great 
request for children’s smocks, and is admirably 
adapted for art-needlework. Several specimens of 
very beautiful embroidered linen were shown at 
Kendal, amongst others a delicately wrought fan 
from Langdale, and a cushion of hand-spun and 
hand-woven linen from Keswick, which was lent 
by Mr. Ruskin. 

It is not only at these centres that the good 
work is going on. It is spreading far and near from 
the shore of Morecambe Bay to the rocky fells of 
Ingleborough and Ribblesdale. Some of the best 
carved panels and most carefully finished iron work 
in the Exhibition came from remote villages in this 
mountain district. Everywhere we find men and 
lads engaged in their leisure moments on work 
which is at once a joy to produce and to possess, 
On all sides, too, we hear the same tales of sad lives 
cheered and blest, of invalid girls and crippled boys 
learning to cheat pain and beguile the weary hours 
of loneliness and sickness in these absorbing pur- 
suits. 

Much still remains to be done. At such a place 
as Keswick, for instance, where the movement has 
already gained a sure footing, two things are now 
needed: in the first place, permanent workshops 
with proper accommodation for the increasing staff 
of workers; in the second, lecturers, who may 
impart principles of science and art to those who 
have learnt the use of tools. Here is a fine field for 
volunteer effort. “Art,” says Mr. Watts, “should 
not be a graft but a growth.” It is not by sending 
our students to be trained in Paris ateliers, by setting 
them to imitate the latest fashion of the Salon, that 
the foundations of a national school will be best laid. 
What we need is to foster the love of beauty in the 











young, to open their eyes to what is fair in hue and 
form, and so lead them to produce work which is the 
expression of individual feeling. Every good bit of 
work turned out by a Keswick or Lunesdale lad is 
one more step towards the attainment of this desired 
end. For every finished task brings with it new 
powers of understanding and enjoyment, and unfolds 
endless possibilities of achievement. Who knows 
whether some child of genius may not suddenly go 
forth from these schools? some young Romney 
from the Furness fells, destined to outstrip all his 
rivals at a single bound, some master-mason who 
may carve us new gates of paradise, or mould the 
arches of another Angel-Choir ? 








MY EVENING WITH SHERLOCK HOLMES. 





AM the sort of man whose amusement it is to do 
everything better than any other body. Hence 
my evening with Mr. Holmes. 

Sherlock Holmes is the private detective whose 
adventures Mr. Conan Doyle is now editing in the 
Strand Magazine. To my annoyance (for I hate 
to hear anyone praised except myself) Holmes’s 
cleverness in, for instance, knowing by glancing at 
you what you had for dinner last Thursday, has 
delighted press and public, and so I felt that it was 
time to take him down a peg. I therefore intro- 
duced myself to Mr. Conan Doyle and persuaded 
him to ask me to his house to meet Sherlock Holmes. 
For poor Mr. Holmes it proved an eventful evening. 
I had determined to overthrow him with his own 
weapons, and accordingly when he began, with well- 
affected carelessness, “I perceive, Mr. Anon, from 
the condition of your cigar-cutter, that you are not 
fond of music,” I replied blandly— 

“ Yes, that is obvious.” 

Mr. Holmes, who had been in his favourite atti- 
tude in an easy chair (curled up in it), started 
violently and looked with indignation at our host, 
who was also much put out. 

“How on earth can you tell from looking at his 
cigar-cutter that Mr.. Anon is not fond of music?” 
asked Mr. Conan Doyle with well-simulated astonish- 
ment. 

“Tt is very simple,” said Mr. Holmes, still eyeing 
me sharply. 

“The easiest thing in the world,” I agreed. 

“Then I need not explain?” said Mr. Holmes 
haughtily. 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said I. 

I filled my pipe afresh to give the detective and 
his biographer an opportunity of exchanging 
glances unobserved, and then pointing to Mr. 
Holmes’s silk hat (which stood on the table) I said 
blandly, “ So you have been in the country recently, 
Mr. Holmes?” 

He bit his cigar, so that the lighted end was jerked 
against his brow. 

“You saw me there?” he replied almost fiercely. 

“No,” I said,“ but a glance at your hat told me that 
you had been out of town.” 

“Ha!” said he triumphantly, “then yours was 
but a guess, for as a matter of fact I——” 

“ Did not have that hat in the country with you,” 
I interposed. 

“ Quite true,” he said smiling. 

“But how——”, began Mr. Conan Doyle. 

“ Pooh,” said I coolly, “ this may seem remarkable 
to you two who are not accustomed to drawing deduc- 
tions from circumstances trivial in themsel ves( Holmes 
winced), but it is nothing to one who keeps his eyes 
open. Now as soon as I saw that Mr. Holmes’s hat 
was dented in the front, as if it had received a sharp 


| blow, I knew that he had been in the country lately.” 


“For a long or a short time?” Holmes snarled. 
(His cool manner had quite deserted him.) 

“ For at least a week,” I said. 

“ True,” he replied dejectedly. 

“Your hat also tells me,” I continued, “ that you 
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came to this house in a four-wheeler——no, in a 
hansom.” 

. ” said Sherlock Holmes. 

“Would you mind explaining ?” asked our host. 

“ Not at all,” I said. “ When I saw the dent in Mr. 
Holmes’s hat, I knew at once that it had come unex- 
pectedly against some hard object. What object ? 
Probably the roof of a conveyance, which he struck 
against when stepping in. Those accidents often hap- 
pen at such a time to hats. Then though this con- 
veyance might have been a four-wheeler, it was more 
probable that Mr. Holmes would travel in a hansom.” 

“ How did you know I had been in the country ?” 

“T am coming to that. Your practice is, of course, 
to wear a silk hat always in London, but those who 
are in the habit of doing so acquire, without knowing 
it, a habit of guarding their hats. I, therefore, saw 
that you had recently been wearing a pot-hat and 
had forgotten to allow for the extra height of the 
silk hat. But you are not the sort of man who would 
wear alittle hatin London. Obviously, then, you had 
been in the country, where pot-hats are the rule rather 
than the exception.” 

Mr. Holmes, who was evidently losing ground 
every moment with our host, tried to change the 
subject. 

“T was lunching in an Italian restaurant to-day,” 
he said, addressing Mr. Conan Doyle, “and the 
waiter’s manner of adding up my bill convinced me 
that his father had once——”’ 

“Speaking of that,” I interposed, “do you remem- 
ber that as you were leaving the restaurant you 
and another person nearly had a quarrel at the 
door?” 

“Was it you?” he asked. 

“If you think that possible,” I said blandly, 
“you have a poor memory for faces.” 

He growled to himself. 

“It was this way, Mr. Doyle,” I said. “ The door 
of this restaurant is in two halves, the one of which 
is marked ‘Push and the other ‘Pull.’ Now Mr. 
Holmes and the stranger were on different sides of 
the door, and both pulled. As a consequence the 
door would not open, until one of them gave way. 
Then they glared at each other and parted.” 

“You must have been a spectator,” said our host. 

“No,” I replied, “but I knew this as soon as I 
heard that Mr. Holmes had been lunching in one of 
those small restaurants. They all have double doors, 
which are marked ‘Push’ and ‘Pull’. respectively. 
Now, nineteen times in twenty, mankind pushes 
when it ought to pull, and pulls when it should push. 
Again, when you are leaving a restaurant there is 
usually some one entering it. Hence the scene at the 
door. And, in conclusion, the very fact of having 
made such a silly mistake rouses ill-temper, which 
we vent on the other man, to imply that the fault 
was all his.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes savagely. “Mr. Doyle, the 
leaf of this cigar is unwinding.” 

“Try anoth ” our host was beginning, when I 
interposed with— 

“I observe from your remark, Mr. Holmes, that 
you came straight here from a hairdresser’s.” 

This time he gaped. 

“You let him wax your moustache,” I continued 
(for of late Mr. Holmes has been growing a mous- 
tache). 

“He did it before I knew what he was about,” 
Mr. Holmes replied. : 

“ Exactly,” I said, “and in your hansom you tried 
to undo his handiwork with your fingers.” 

“To which,” our host said with sudden enlighten- 
ment, “some of the wax stuck, and is now tearing 
the leaf of the cigar!” 

“ Precisely,” I said; “I knew that he had come 
from a hairdresser’s the moment I shook hands with 
him.” 

“ Good-night,” said Mr. Holmés, seizing his hat. 
(He is not so tall as I thought him at first.) “ Good- 


night, I have an appointment at ten with a banker 
who—— ” 








“So I have been observing,” I said; I “ knew it 
from the way you-—”’ 
But he was gone. 








STENDHALISM. 





ENRI BEYLE, who called himself Stendhal, is 

practically unknown on this side of the Channel, 
and yet he has claims on English sympathies. He 
understood Shakespeare before the Romantics, before 
Berlioz sat at the feet of Macready and knelt at 
those of Miss Smithson. He was a pioneer of cosmo- 
politan touristry, and wrote guide-books to Italy 
more literary than Mr. Murray’s, if not so exact. 
He admitted that the trees of Fontainebleau were 
not to be compared with English elms—which, at 
the date of its utterance, was tantamount to a con- 
fession of Anglomania. He is the author of the 
most vivid description of the field of Waterloo ever 
penned; all the more vivid, perhaps, because he 
was not present. Nevertheless, Englishmen un- 
gratefully ignore him. In his own country he has 
been the best - discussed man of his generation, 
and the least understood. Now that every- 
thing he wrote has been printed—private letters, 
diaries, unfinished skeleton - novels—he still re- 
mains an enigma. There is something ambiguous 
even in the latest view of him, “Stendhal,” by 
M. Edouard Rod (“Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” 
Paris: Hachette), a book which comes to bless, and 
remains, if not to curse, to damn with faint praise. 
In his own time his novels and criticisms had no 
sale. Like other unpopular authors, he was fain to 
profess himself content with a hundred readers of 
the right sort, and with what he assumed (quite 
rightly, as it turned out) to be the certainty of a 
posthumous reputation. Contemporary critics, with 
rare exceptions, left him severely alone. Le 
Globe, which in the twenties was the one enlight 
ened journal in all Europe, admitted his merits, 
though with great reserves. Mérimée admired him 
coldly, on his own familiar principle of friendship 
based on mistrust; Balzac admired him tempestu- 
ously, declaring, in his usual dithyrambic strain, 
“La Chartreuse de Parme” a book “ou le sublime 
éclate de chapitre en chapitre.” The Romantics 
loved him not, for he did not love them. Victor 
Hugo wrote (in a letter now for the first time pub- 
lished) that he had more cheek than thought. In 
1854, a dozen years after his death, Sainte-Beuve 
noted “comme une renaissance autour de lui et de 
son nom”; tried, as was Sainte-Beuve’s way with 
everyone, to “place him,” and decided, practically, 
that he was a literary free-lance, a brilliant amateur, 
a gentleman writing, somewhat disdainfully, to kill 
time rather than a true man of letters. Then the 
Stendhalian renaissance became a resurrection. Taine, 
in 1866, declared him “the greatest psychologist of 
the century,” and, later on, was not above appro- 
priating many of his ideas for the groundwork of 
his own study of Napoleon. People began to say 
“Stendhal et Balzac,” as we say “ Thackeray 
and Dickens.” In 1881 M. Zola, inventing an 
imposing pedigree for Naturalism, put Stendhal 
among the precursors: “Il est notre pére a tous.” 
Three years later came the Stendhalian apotheosis, 
with M. Bourget’s “ Essais de Psychologie contem- 
poraine.” He was the great analyst, the great 
cosmopolitan: as who should say, a Bourget born 
out of due time. He had, if you please, something 
of the “mirage douloureux et sublime, dont les 
anges du plus profond visionnaire de la Renaissance, 
Léonard de Vinci, paraissent déji éprouver les 
affres alliciantes.” And “Le Rouge et le Noir” 


was “un livre extraordinaire,” wherein “un univers 
tient tout entier.” Scratch Bourget and you find 
Stendhal. “Cruelle Enigme” is only a revised edi- 
tion of “ Armance.” Robert Greslou in “ Le Disciple” 
is a younger brother of Julien Sorel in “ Le Rouge 
et le Noir.” Stendhalism is now the literary baggage 
of a whole school, from M. Paul Hervieu to M. Paul 
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Margueritte. After this Stendhalian vogue, which 
may be said to have raged continuously during the 
eighties, there now comes the inevitable reaction. 
That terrible M. Brunetiére has only one adjective 
for Stendhal, “impertinent.” M. Melchior de Vogiié 
calls his chief novel a “livre haineux et triste,” and 
otherdisagreeable names. Only the other day M. Emile 
Faquet roundly proclaimed him “ unintelligent.” 

Which out of all these pictures is a portrait? 
M. Rod’s book hardly helps us to a conclusion. 
Stendhal, it is sufficiently clear, must have been 
a considerable man. To have been so many things 
to so many different generations is in itself no 
slight achievement. M. Rod is more successful in 
telling us what Stendhal did than what he was. 
He did many things during the active period of 
his life—i.e., from his birth in 1783 to his retirement 
to Milan in 1814. He enlisted, became a commissary, 
and, of course, a passionate adorer of Napoleon, was 
at Marengo and in the retreat from Moscow (during 
which he was perhaps the only officer who never 
forgot to shave); was something of a dandy (in 
his diaries he records his new coats with a delight 
as naive as Goldsmith's), a bit of a hero (Napoleon 
took him by the button at Goerlitz), and tried 
very hard (sometimes successfully) to be a Don 
Juan. With the fall of Napoleon his active life came 
to an end. He withdrew in disgust from France 
to Italy, devoted himself to the music of Rossini 
and the ballets of Vigano, wrote Italian sketches 
and wsthetic fragments, published three novels— 
“ Armance”™ (1827), now forgotten, “Le Rouge et 
le Noir” and “La Chartreuse de Parme” (both in 
the thirties), which are still read—loafed at Rome 
when he ought to have been attending to his 
consulate at Civita Vecchia, maintained his foible 
for Donjuanism (of a rather sentimental, literary 
sort) till the end, and died in 1842. 

There still remains the question: What was 
he? Something isolated and negative. Not in 
sympathy with his own time, he had something 
of the aridity, the want of heart, of the eighteenth 
century. 

In philosophy he never seems to have got beyond 
Helvétius and Destutt de Tracy. His style had 
some reminiscences of that of “Les Liaisons Dan- 
géreuses.” A fervent admirer of Shakespeare, he 
was necessarily an Anti-Classic. Detesting Chiteau- 
briand, and preferring Béranger to Lamartine, he 
was necessarily an Anti-Romantic. If he was a 
precursor of Naturalism, he knew nothing of its 
essential methods, for his novels celebrate the tri- 
umph of will, not of law; his heroes mould circum- 
stance, are not moulded by it; he takes no account 
of the milieu. His heroes are always projections of 
himself, and the theme of his books a reflection of 
his own mental state—“the mental state,’ as M. 
Rod puts it, “of a youth thrown, by the fall of 
Napoleon, out of work and off his bearings, and 
among people of less imagination, intelligence, and 
sensibility than himself.” His best novel, “Le 
Rouge et le Noir,” is only a variant of the eternal 
story of the clever, unscrupulous, ambitious, full- 
blooded young man who has his way to make 
in the world. In this, as in his other novels, M. 
Rod finds four dominant qualities—the worship 
of passion, of liberty, the detestation of ascetism, and 
a keen interest in the struggle for existence. Had 
he used the Schopenhauerian terminology, he might 
have summed up all four as a glorification of the 
will-to-live. These qualities are, in themselves, 
vulgar enough: and are to be found in every petty 
literary idol of the average sensual man. But Stend- 
hal’s power of searching analysis, his intellectual 
curiosity, his dilettantism, his wealth of suggestion, 
purge him of all vulgarity. Perhaps Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment will have to be the final one, after all. 
“Ses romans sont ce qu’ils peuvent, mais ils ne sont 
pas vulgaires; ils sont comme sa critique, surtout 
a Vusage de ceux quien font ; ils donnent des idées, 
ils ouvrent bien des voies.” In other words, Stendhal 
was a novelists’ novelist. 





RELIGIOSITY IN ART. 





NE Sunday morning, more than twenty years 
ago, I breakfasted with a great painter, who 
was likewise a wit, and the account he gave of a 
recent visit to the Doré Gallery amused me very 
much. On entering, he noticed that next to the 
door there was a high desk, so cunningly con- 
structed both as regards height and inclination 
that all the discomforts of writing were removed ; 
and the brightness of the silver inkpot, the 
arrangement of the numerous pens and the 
order-book on the desk, all was so perfect that 
the fingers of the lettered and unlettered itched 
alike with desire of the caligraphic art. By this 
desk loitered a large man of bland and commanding 
presence. He wore a white waistcoat, and a massive 
gold chain, with which he toyed while watching the 
guileless spectators or sought with soothing voice to 
entice one to display his handwriting in the order- 
book. My friend, who was small and thin, almost 
succeeded in defeating the vigilance of the white- 
waistcoated and honey-voiced Cerberus; but at the 
last moment, as he was about to slip out, he was 
stopped, and the following dialogue ensued :—“ Sir, 
that is a very great picture.” “Yes, it is indeed ; 
it is an immense picture.” “Sir, I mean great in 
every sense of the word.” “So do I; it is nearly 
as broad as it is long.” “I was alluding, sir, 
to the superior excellence of the picture and not 
to its dimensions.” “Oh!” “May I ask, sir, 
if you know what that picture represents?” 
“I'm sorry, but I can’t tell you.” “Then, sir, 
I'll tell you. That picture represents the point 
of culmination in the life of Christ.” “ Really; 
may I ask who says so?” “The dignitaries of 
the Church say so.” Pause, during which my 
friend made an ineffectual attempt to get past. 
The waistcoat, however, barred the way, and then 
the bland and dulcet voice spoke again. “Do 
you see that man copying the right-hand corner of 
the picture? That gentleman says that the man 
who could paint that corner could paint anything.” 
“Oh! and who is that gentleman?” “That gentle- 
man is employed:to copy in the National Gallery.” 
“Oh! by the State?” “No, sir, not by the State, 
but he has permission to copy in the National 
Gallery.” “A special permission granted to him by 
the State?’ “No, sir, but he has permission to copy 
in the National Gallery.” “In fact, just as every- 
one else has. I am really very much obliged, but I 
must be getting along.” “Sir, won’t you put down 
your name for a ten-guinea proof signed by the 
artist?” “I’m verysorry, butI really do not see my 
way to taking a ten-guinea subscription.” “Then, 
perhaps, you will take one at five—the same without 
the signature?” “I really cannot.” “You can 
have a numbered proof for £2 10s.” “No, thank 
you; you must excuse me.” “You can have an 
ordinary proof for a guinea.” “No, thank you; you 
must really allow me to pass.” Then in the last 
moment the white waistcoat, assuming a tone in 
which there was both despair and disdain, said : 
“But you will have a year and a half before you 
need pay your guinea.” 

Who does not know this man? who has not 
suffered from his importunities? Twenty years ago 
he extolled the beauties of “ Christ leaving the Pre- 
torium”; ten years later he lauded the merits of 
“Christ and Diana”; to-day he is busy advising the 
shilling public thronging the Dowdeswell galleries 
to view Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s impressive picture of 
“The Return from Calvary.” I do not mean that 
the same gentleman who presided at the desk in the 
Doré Gallery now presides at the desk at 160, New 
Bond Street. The individual differs, but the type 
remains unaltered. The waistcoat, the desk, the 
pens and the silver inkstand, such paraphernalia 
are as inseparable from him as the hammer is from 
the auctioneer. All this I have on the authority 
of Messrs. Dowdeswell themselves. When engaging 
their canvasser, they offered him a small table at 
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the end of the room. Their ignorance of this art 
caused him to smile. “A table,” he said, “‘ would 
necessitate sitting down to write, and the great 
point in this business is to save the customer 
from all unnecessary trouble. Any other place 
in the room except next the door is out of the 
question. I must have a nice desk there, at which you 
can write standing up, a lamp shedding a bright 
glow upon the paper, a handsome silver inkstand, 
and a long, evenly balanced pen. Give me these 
things, and leave the rest to me.” Messrs. Dowdes- 
well hastened to comply with these requests. I was 
in the gallery on Monday, and can testify to the 
pleasantness of the little installation, to the dexterity 
with which customers were led there, and to the 
grace with which the canvasser dipped the pen in 
the handsome silver inkstand. The county squire, 
the owner of racehorses, the undergraduate, and 
the Brixton spinster, are easily led by him to the 
commodious desk. Go and see the man, and you will 
be led thither likewise. 

It is a matter for wonder that more artists do 
not devote themselves to painting religious subjects. 
There seems to be an almost limitless demand for 
work of this kind, and almost any amount of praise 
for it, no matter how badly it is executed. The 
critic dares not turn the picture into ridicule however 
it may be, for to do so would seem like turning a 
sacred subject into ridicule—so few distinguish 
between the subject and the picture. He may 
hardly venture to depreciate the work, for it 
would not seem quite right to depreciate the 
work of a man who had endeavoured to depict, 
however inadequately, a sacred subject. Everything 
is in favour of the painter of religious subjects, pro- 
vided certain formalities are observed. The can- 
vasser and the arrangements of the desk are of 
course the first consideration, but there are a number 
of minor observances, not one of which may be 
neglected. The gallery must be thrown into deep 
twilight with a vivid light from above falling full 
on the picture. There must be lines of chairs, 
arranged as if for a devout congregation ; and if, in 
excess of these, the primary conditions of success, 
one of the dignitaries of the Church can be induced 
to accept a little excursion into the perilous fields 
of art criticism, all will go well with the show. It 
would be unseemly for acritic to argue with a bishop 
concerning the merits of a religious picture—it would 
be irreverent, anomalous, and in execrable taste. For 
it must be clear to everyone that the best and 
truest critic of a religious picture is a bishop; and it 
is still more clear that if the picture contains a view 
of Jerusalem the one person who can speak authori- 
tatively on the matter is the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
And it were indeed impossible to realise the essential 
nature of these truths better than Messrs. Dowdes- 
well have done; they have even ventured to extend 
the ordinary programme, and have decreed a special 
matinée in the interests of country parsons—truly an 
idea of genius. If a fault may be found or forged 
with the arrangements, it is that they did not enter 
into some contract: with the railway authorities. 
But this is hypereriticism; they have done their 
work well, and the matinée, as the order-book will 
testify, was a ‘splendid success. The parsons came 
up from every part of the country, and as “The 
Return from Calvary” is the latest thing in religious 
art, they think themselves bound to put their names 
down for proofs. How could they refuse? The 
canvasser dipped the pen in the ink for them, and 
he has a knack of making a refusal seem so mean. 

About Mr. Schmalz’s picture I have really no par- 
ticular opinion. I do not think it worse than any 
picture of the same kind by the late Mr. Long. Nor 
do I think that it can be said to be very much inferior 
to the religious works with which Mr. Goodall has 
achieved so wide a reputation. On the whole I 
think I prefer Mr. Goodall, though I'm not certain. 
Here is the picture :—At the top of a flight of steps 
and about two-thirds of the way across the picture, 
.to the left, so as.not to interfere with the view of 





Jerusalem, are three figures—as Sir Augustus Harris 
might have set them were he attempting a theatrical 
representation of the scene. There is a dark man, 
this is St. John, and over him a woman draped in 
white is weeping, and behind her a woman with 
golden hair—the Magdalen— is likewise weeping. Two 
other figures are ascending the steps, but as they 
are low down in the picture they interfere hardly at 
all with the splendid view. The dark sky is streaked 
with Naples yellow, and the pale colour serves to 
render distinct the three crosses planted upon 
Calvary in the extreme distance. 

In this world all is a question of temperament. 
To the esthetic temperament Mr. Schmalz’s picture 
will seem hardly more edifying or beautiful than a 
Salvationist hymn-book; the unzwesthetic tempera- 
ment will, on the other hand, be profoundly moved, 
the subject stands out clear and distinct, and that 
class of mind, overlooking all artistic shortcomings, 
will lose itself in emotional consideration of the 
grandest of all the world’s tragedies. That Mr. 
Schmalz’s picture is capable of exercising a profound 
effect on the uneducated mind there can be no 
doubt. While I was there a lady walked with 
stately tread into the next room, and seeing there 
nothing more exciting than rural scenes drawn in 
water-colour, exclaimed, “Trees, mere trees! what 
are trees after having had one’s soul elevated ’’? 

That great artist Henri Monier devoted a long 
life to the study and the collection of the finest 
examples of human stupidity, and marvellous as are 
some of the specimens preserved by him in his dia- 
logues, I hardly think that he succeeded in discovering 
a finer gem than the phrase overheard by me last 
Monday in the Dowdeswell Galleries. To appreciate 
the sublime height, must we not know something of 
the miserable depth, and the study of human stu- 
pidity is refreshing and salutary; it helps us to 
understand ‘ourselves, to estimate ourselves and to 
force ourselves to look below the surface, and so 
raise our ideas out of that mire of casual thought 
in which we are all too prone to lie. For perfect 
culture, the lady I met at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
is as necessary as Shakespeare. Is she not equally 
an exhortation to be wise? 

G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





Two THEATRICAL Books. 


\ ISS E. WATTS PHILLIPS'’S biography of her 
B brother (“ Watts Phillips: Artist and Play- 
wright.” Cassell & Co. 1891.) comes rather late 
in the day—some seventeen years after its subject's 
death. The book probably owes its origin to the 
interest excited by Mr. Irving’s revival of The 
Dead Heart, and but for that revival the dead 
playwright would probably have been little more 
than a name to the playgoers of to-day. There 
is no occasion to ingeminate a sic transit! Watts 
Phillips never was famous, never in the first 
rank, never wrote a line which the world will 
not willingly let die. But he did good journey- 
man-work in his time, rough, vigorous work, 
characteristic of a period when the purveyors of the 
stage thonght it no shame to be “stagey.” At his 
best he was a lower-form boy in the school of Dumas 
pere and Scribe (of whom, in one of the letters now 
published, he avows himself a pupil). At his worst 
he was—well, a more considerable craftsman than 
the average hack-playwrights of the sixties. Like 
others of his class, he wrote too much; at one 
moment he had four plays running simultaneously 
in London. Had he concentrated his powers, had he 
found an intelligent manager with a thought above 
the box-office receipts—in short, had things in 
general been otherwise—he might have achieved 
enduring work. But things in general have a per- 
verse way of not being otherwise. And so Watts 
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Phillips is correctly described in the title of this 
book as a playwright. A dramatist he was not. 
Born in 1825, he began life, like Thackeray, as a 
earicaturist, and, like his friend Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, he soon exchanged the graving-tool for the pen. 
But his talent asa draughtsman was not allowed to 
rust, and his private letters were to the day of his 
death enlivened by delightful pen-and-ink sketches 
(admirably reproduced in fac-simile in the present 
volume), which do no discredit to his sometime 
master and lifelong friend George Cruikshank. He 
went early to Paris, when Paris was half Alsatia 
and all Bohemia for your man of letters; fell into 
the ways of the place ; became inoculated with what 
is now called parisine; and stayed on for many 
years (through “a sort of force majeure,” says his 
biographer, which the reader may interpret as he 
pleases) as unattached correspondent to English 
newspapers. Thus, when he fell to playwriting, he 
naturally turned to French subjects, and, as natur- 
ally, but it would appear quite erroneously, more of 
his plays than one were supposed to have been 
surreptitiously conveyed from the French. It was 
so with his first play Joseph Chavigny (Adelphi, 
1857), which strongly resembles D’Ennery’s L’ Esca- 
moteur, but could scarcely have been adapted from 
what it preceded by some years. It was so with 
The Dead Heart (Adelphi, 1859), which presents some 
points of likeness to “Le Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge,” not to mention the “Tale of Two Cities”; but 
is nevertheless conclusively shown to have been 
entirely original. It was so with his Theodora 
(Surrey, 1866), which Fechter, without a shadow of 
foundation, declared had been adapted from Valéria. 
As a matter of fact, the boot was on the other leg; 
instead of being a plagiarist, Phillips was himself 
the victim of plagiarism. Not only was The Dead 
Heart “written and paid for years before the 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’ or the periodical in which 
it appeared, was dreamed of,” but the playwright 
went so far as to say that the piece was “seen 
by Dickens long ago.” It seems, says his bio- 
grapher in explanation, that when he first sent 
the piece to Webster, the latter took it down to 
Brighton, and there read it to two or three friends, 
one of whom was the novelist. If then—there is, of 
course, as all students of literary history know, more 
than the usual virtue in “if” in these cases—there 
was any borrowing here, it was clearly not Phillips 
who was the borrower. Concerning Theodora a 
curious little note from M. Sardou is now published, 
dated 27th December, 1853, in which the French 
author avows his knowledge of three pieces on the 
subject, including “la Théodora anglaise,” and 
admits that “c'est avec ces trois piéces que j’ai 
fait la mienne.” And for a master-stroke of irony, 


‘Phillips’s play Camilla’s Husband narrowly escaped 


being refused by a London manager because of its 
suspicious likeness to another play which, there can 
be little doubt, had been actually concocted by the 
said manager's literary assistant from Phillips’s own 
play after it had been sent to the theatre. There 
have been many quaint anecdotes in the lengthy 
chapter of literary plagiarism, but it would, one 
fancies, be difficult to cap this. 

Phillips's best and (a constant playgoer might be 
be tempted to say, and yet) most successful play 
was The Dead Heart, a drama of the French Revolu- 
tion which, thanks as much to its own romantic 
quasi-Dumasian verve as to the excellent acting of 
Miss Woolgar, Mr. Ben Webster, and Mr. David 
Fisher, gave unbounded delight to the Adelphi 
playgoers of 1859, and even thirty years later at 
the Lyceum proved well worth seeing. His Amos 
Clarke, oddly described in the biography as a 
“pleasing emotional drama”—it was a sombre 
story of Sedgemoor, culminating in tragedy— 
served (Queen’s, 1872) to introduce that “ pleasing 
emotional” actress Miss Wallis to the London 
stage. His Lost in London (Adelphi, 1867) is said 
to have provided another “pleasing emotional” 
player, Mr. Henry Neville, with one of his best 





parts. But these plays, and some dozen others 
that Phillips turned out with fatal facility, are 
now forgotten. It is to be feared that Watts 
Phillips died a disappointed man. He had aspira- 
tions, and his aspirations were never gratified. 
“Patience! Only give me life,” he writes to a 
friend, “and with the help of God I will be instru- 
mental in smashing this sensation drama.” Alas! 
the “sensation” drama smashed him. He was tor- 
mented by a vain longing to write for the French 
stage. “I’m sick of England and the English,” he 
writes elsewhere, “and would give ten years of my 
life had I been born a native of this great nation of 
literature and art, rather than one of a people whose 
literature now is,” ete., eter. . “In France before a 
man has written-half-w dozen great pieces the cross of 
honour glitters at his button-hole.” Poor Phillips 
never wrote one of the half-dozen, and the cross was 
not for him. His health prematurely broke down, 
and he died in 1874. Miss Watts Phillips’s book is 
written with engaging simplicity and modesty, and 
an occasional confusion of pronouns not urbecoming 
ina lady. Her sex, however, hardly excuses her for 
the Baboo-English spelling of the theatrical term 
“cast” with an e. \ 

Mr. Laurence Hutton’s “ Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage” (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1891) is, 
like F. B., Esquire’s, conversation, “ sumptuous.” 
It is daintily printed on superfine but (an old 
story with American books) disagreeably glossy 
paper, is enriched with numerous portraits, some 
of them of great rarity, and will be eagerly sought 
after by “the small but select band known as 
Dramatic Collectors,’ for whom it is avowedly 
intended. The still smaller and more select band 
known as Dramatic Students will be grateful for its 
double index—though they will secretly wonder why 
the personal and the local indexes should be given 
such catchpenny titles as “The Cast of Characters” 
and the “Synopsis of Scenery.” ‘The book is nota 
critical history of the American drama. For the 
simple reason that, as Mr. Hutton begins by dolor- 
ously admitting, there is no such drama. “The 
American play has yet to be written.” But though 
there are no American plays there are enough, and 
to spare, of plays in America. The very first of 
them, it seems, was The Contrast, performed at the 
theatre in John Street, New York, on April 16th, 
1787. Of course it introduced the stage-Yankee, 
and equally of course the stage-Yankee was played 
by an Englishman. The other innumerable plays 
which are not American plays, but plays in America, 
are classified under six heads: the Indian drama, 
the Revolutionary and War drama, the Frontier 
drama, the Yankee Character drama, the local New 
York drama, and the Society drama—and Mr. Hutton 
gossips pleasantly about them all. There is a succu- 
lent account of the American stage-negro, with a 
wonderful portrait of the original Christy minstrel 
whose name (another illusion gone!) was not Christy 
but plain George Harrington, and an amusing 
chapter on the Infant Phenomena of America, 
which, it appears, include Master Betty, and Josef 
Hofmann, and Otto Hegner! And yet we laugh at 
the Scotch who claim Shakespeare for a compatriot ! 
“A century of American Hamlets” (and a fine 
spread-eagle air some of them have, too, in their 
portraits !—Augustus A. Addams, for instance, is a 
Hamlet who has evidently just signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence) is a more serious contribution 
to stage history. A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 





THE two books of the week are Lorp RoskE- 
BERY’S “Pitt” (MACMILLAN) and Mr. TRAILL’s 
“Salisbury ” (SAMPSON Low); and both have already 
received lengthy notice in the daily press. The 
first-named work has undoubtedly very considerable 
literary merit. There are many pages which are 
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simply admirable, both in style and matter. The 
personality of Pirr has probably never been pre- 
sented with greater clearness; and though there 
must be much difference of opinion as to Lorp 
RoOsEBERY'S views of certain incidents in Pitt's 
career, it will be generally admitted that substantial 
justice is done by this book, not only to GEORGE 
{II.’.s most powerful Minister, but to Pitt's most 
prominent contemporaries. 


Mr. TRAILL’s gallant attempt to revive the 
tradition of LorpD SALISBURY as a hope of “ stern 
and unbending Toryism” is unhappily timed with 
that statesman's representation of himself at Bir- 
mingham as the latest and least scrupulous of the 
disciples of the policy of “ dishing the Whigs.” Lorp 
SALISBURY has now borrowed from the Nottingham 
programme and its Liberal predecessors everything 
which he could fairly annex without breaking up 
his party and arousing the Conservative suscepti- 
bilities of ardent democrats of the type of Mr. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. TRAILL is perhaps wise in concluding that, 
after all, Lorp SaA.ispury’s “true sphere” is 
diplomacy. Even then the question arises—which 
sphere? Is it the “spirited” sphere? Then the 
surrender of Heligoland, and the various other 
abasements to German diplomacy are facts that 
need explaining away. Is it the sphere of cautious 
unromantic diplomacy? Then the Jingo period has 
to be accounted for. Is it as Lonp BEACONSFIELD'S 
staunch lieutenant? Then the Constantinople Con- 
ference and the European tour present themselves 
with cruel insistence. The plain fact appears to be 
that Lorp SALIsBuRY, both in domestic and foreign 
policy, is an unwilling pupil of Mr. GLADSTONE, an 
opportunist with “latent” tendencies to reactionary 
sentiment, which, to use the jargon of science, are 
always becoming “ active.” 


THE fact is all the more curious, inasmuch as Lorp 
SALISBURY’S attitude on the Reform Bill of 1867, on 
which Mr. TRAILL lays stress, is rising up in pitiless 
judgment against him. The Bill, he said, was 
“political suicide” for Conservatism, the Conser- 
vatism which, thanks to Lorp SALissuRY, agreed 
to the passage of the County Franchise Act, 
which passed the Land Purchase and Free Educa- 
tion Acts, and is now apparently prepared, in 
return for a fresh lease of power, to apply 
the former measure to this country. It is a pity 
that Lorp SALissury had not some “stern and 
unbending” friend at his elbow to remind him of his 
description of his friend Lorp BEACONSFIELD's early 
essays in Tory democracy, which he has so com- 
pletely outdone :—“I desire to protest, in the most 
earnest language I am capable of using, against the 
political morality on which the manceuvres of this 
year have been based. If you borrow your political 
ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer, 
you may depend upon it the whole of your repre- 
sentative institutions will crumble beneath your 
feet.” 


Mr. Austin Dorson’s “ William Hogarth ” (Low) 
is, as many good books are, a growth. It is an amplifi- 
cation of a smaller book published more than ten 
years ago. All the old matter has been verbally 
revised, and, with the exception of the introductory 
chapter, entirely re-written. Nobody needs to be told 
that Mr. Dopson is at home in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; that he writes of the men and women and 
literature and art of the time with the insight and 
felicity that delight and sympathy alone can give. 
The book contains many admirable reproductions 
of HoGARtTn’s pictures, and an exhaustive catalogue 
and bibliography. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Fast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





PERHAPS the principal charm of M. JACQUES DU 
TILLET’s new book, “ De Nos Jours,” consists in an 
almost imperceptible irony which glides and twists 
under the words like a serpent among flowers. It is 
a story of worldly people—very unlike most novels 
of that order in M. Faquet’s opinion, because it 
fills him with a desire to be of the world as well 
as in it. 


THE new popular “ Life of Mirabeau” (HACHETTE), 
from the pen of M. A. M&ézibres, is based mainly on 
M. CHARLES DE LoMERIE's history of the swallower 
of formulas. As a practical politician M. M&éz1mrREs 
thinks he has been able to show an aspect of MiRa- 
BEAU’'S life which is apt to escape the speculative 
historian. His book has received a warm welcome 
in France. He is held to have condensed satisfac- 
torily into three hundred pages the results of pre- 
ceding studies, and his work is expected to substitute 
in the mind of the people a true MIRABEAU for the 
legendary figure which is still believed in by many. 





THE next generation will be amazed on looking 
back at our times that it should ever have been 
necessary to plead for the recognition of our national 
literature as a subject of teaching at the chief centres 
of national education. That such recognition must 
come, ample, however grudging, and at an early date, 
there can be no doubt. The pedant will have to yield. 
He is being attacked on all sides, and perhaps there 
is no surer slinger assailing him at present than MR. 
J. CaurtToN CoLuins, whose “Plea for the Recogni- 
tion of English Literature at the Universities” (Mac- 
MILLAN) should dint and pierce to some purpose his 
rusty armour of Use and Wont. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE while engaged in the 
construction of his model of the battle of Waterloo 
received many interesting letters in reply to an 
authorised circular asking information, and many 
more when writing his History of the Waterloo 
Campaign. Under the title of “ Waterloo Letters” 
(CASSELL), CAPTAIN SIBORNE'S son, MAJOR-GENERAL 
H. J. StsorNk#, has issued a selection from this corre- 
spondence. The book is illustrated with numerous 
maps and plans, and the reader will be greatly aided 
by the very full marginal notes of contents. 


WE do not like the outside of the cover of Mr. 
OscaR WILDE's “ House of Pomegranates” (OsGoop), 
The Indian club with a house-painter’s brush on the 
top which passes muster for a peacock, and the 
chimney-pot hat with a sponge in it, which is meant 
to represent a basket containing a pomegranate, or 
a fountain, or something of that kind, are grotesque, 
but not ideally so. The inside of the cover, however, 
with its olive sheaves of corn falling apart, its 
fluttering quails, and crawling snails, delights the 
eye. So do the pictures and the type and the paper. 
Mr. Ricketts has learned the art of drawing dreams 
and visions, and Mr. SHANNON can make decorative 
designs full of charming detail. We can well believe 
that the book is as delightful as it looks. 





Most of the numerous illustrations in Mr. J. L. 
Kipiina’s “ Beast and Man in India” (MACMILLAN) 
are by himself. Did he draw the enchanting beast 
which appears as a frontispiece, and is called a 
“Caligraphic Tiger”? It is indeed an animal! 
The purpose of Mr. KIPLING’s pen-and-pencil essay 
is to explain in a familiar manner the treatment and 
usage of animals in India. He also gives the popular 
estimates and sayings current about animals in that 
country, opening thus a side-door into Indian 
thought, life, and character, the threshold of which 
is still unworn. 
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Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN have published 
two volumes of travel—* Land-travel and Sea- 
faring,’ by Mr. Moritey Roperts; and “ Adrift 
in America,” by Mr. Cect. Roperts. These are 
not records of expeditions with funds and equip- 
ments and companions. They tell how men—friend- 
less, moneyless men, but sound of limb and strong of 
heart—“ starve, feast, despair, are happy,” in their 
single-handed adventures about the world. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy has promised to contribute a 
volume to the “ Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour.” “Faces and Places” will be the title of 
this chronicle of some of Mr. Lucy’s experiences in 
the course of twenty years’ connection with the 
press. 


Mr. JOHN LAMBERT has been enabled to assign an 
earlier date than the accepted one for the first 
appearance of the famous lines beginning “ And 
shall TRELAWNY die?” Although MACAULAY gave 
them currency in connection with the trial of the 
seven bishops, their existence prior to 1827 is now 
for the first time established. Mr. LAMBERT found 
them quoted in the Bristol Journal of June 25th, 
1772. They are there stated to have been published 
in London in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century on the occasion of the wrongful incarcera- 
tion of a TRELAWNY, whom Mr. LAMBERT identifies 
with Jonn TRELAWNY, imprisoned in 1628 at the out- 
set of CHARLEs I.'s dispute with the Parliament. As 
the TRELAWNYS were a stirring race, always likely 
to be forward in resisting tyranny, we should 
imagine that further research will trace these lines 
until they are lost in the “dark backward and 
abysm of time.” 


A REMARKABLE letter from HERMAN MELVILLE 
to NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE appears in the current 
Critic. It would fill two columns of the SPEAKER. 
Here is the most characteristic paragraph—quoted 
rather because it is addressed to HAWTHORNE than 
because it was written by MELVILLE :— 


“Tf ever, my dear Hawtunorye, in the eternal times that are to 
come, you and [ shall sit down in Paradise, in some little shady 
corner by ourselves, and if we shall by any means be able to smuggle 
a basket of champagne there (I won't believe in a temperance Heaven), 
and if we shall then cross our celestial legs in the celestial grass that 
is for ever tropical, and strike our glasses and our heads together till 
both musically ring in concert, then, O my dear fellow-mortal, how 
shall we pleasantly discourse of all the things manifold which now so 
distress us —when all the earth shall be but a reminiscence—yea, in 
its final dissolution in antiquity. Thus shall songs be composed as 
when wars are over—humorous, comic songs: ‘Oh, when I lived in 
that queer little hole called the world’; or, ‘Oh, when I toiled and 
sweated below’; or, ‘Oh, when I knocked, and was knocked in the 
fight ’—yea, let us look forward to such things.” 


This is Pantagruelising in a high key. The Paradise 
is that of the religious world of Plato’s day, taken 
less seriously than it was by either his contempo- 
raries or himself. 





OnE reads with surprise in BARON MARBOT'S 
Memoirs that at the time of the Peninsular War 
draft-horses were entirely unknown in Spain, mules 
being employed for all but equestrian purposes. 
This was not for want of legislation, for the “ prag- 
maticas” or edicts of FERDINAND and ISABELLA con- 
tain the severest prohibitions of breeding mules, the 
cause assigned being the apprehended decay of the 
military spirit of horse-riding should go out of fashion, 
as it was actually feared it would. A cavalry regiment 
mounted on mules would, indeed, have presented a 
sorry spectacle. 





AN evening contemporary, probably copying some 
Continental journal, says that the Borghese Pope 
Pau. V. enriched his family with the confiscated 
fortune of the unhappy Cenci. The Borghesi may 
have ultimately come into possession of the Cenci 
estates, but there was certainly no thought of their 


interests when the Cenci were executed, for this 
tragedy occurred years before PAUL V. ascended 
the Pontifical throne. It is added that PAuL V.’s 
papers, recently acquired by the present Pope, 
contain autographs of GIoRDANO BrRuNoO. We 
hope this is so, but suspect that it is but the 
inference of someone who supposed BRUNO’S 
martyrdom to have occurred under Pope PAUL 
instead of under his predecessor, POPE CLEMENT. 
It is needless to remark that since the erection of a 
monument to BRUNO in Rome, any documents 
alleged to relate to him, published by ecclesiastical 
authority, must be received with great caution. 


AT the annual conference of the London Society for 
the extension of University teaching, to be held this 
afternoon at Gresham College, Mr. J. SPENCER HILL 
will move that the Council be requested to petition 
Parliament against the proposed charter of the 
Teaching University for London. The scheme, it is 
argued, is not sufficiently comprehensive—in par- 
ticular,it completely ignores the University Extension 
movement—and the smaller half of the proposed Uni- 
versity, that is to say King’s College, is an Anglican 
institution with a reputation for intolerance. ‘So 
that this new unsectarian University may some day 
be presided over by a Vice-Chancellor bitterly 
opposed to all education not guided by the Church 
of England. 





THE Scottish University Commissioners have 
issued an ordinance to admit women to study and 
graduate in medicine and in arts. They propose to 
do the same for science and music. But they refuse 
as yet even to open the doors of law and theology ; 
and in the Faculties in which access is conceded, the 
present professors are permitted to refuse to teach 
the girl-graduates. That permission, however, is 
less fatal in consequence of an important accompany- 
ing provision. Another ordinance authorises the 
appointment of lecturers on all the subjects embraced 
in all the Faculties, whose classes, like those of the 
German privat-docenten, shall qualify for gradua- 
tion. Strange to say, the special report on tests in 
theology, to which the Commissioners devoted the 
first six months of their prolonged inquiries, has 
never been issued, and the delay is beginning to 
excite uneasiness and suspicion. 





ONE of our Northern Correspondents writes :— 
BJSRNSTJERNE BJGRNSON seems at last to have lost his 
patience with his many political assailants withia the 
Conservative press. He does not see why he should 
any longer stand being called a “traitor to his 
country,” and legal proceedings will, it is understood, 
be instituted against three of the leading papers 
of the Right. 





Jonas Lig, the celebrated Norwegian writer, has 
just completed a new book. He has now, with his 
family, left Berchtesgaden, and has gone to Rome, 
where he intends to spend the winter. 








THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 





New York, November 10th, 1891. 


(Delayed in transmission. ) 

NE of the contingencies of which I spoke in my 
last letter, as standing in the way of Mr. 
Cleveland's receiving the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency, has been disposed of by the result 
of the election in this State. Flower, the Democratic 
candidate for the Governorship, having received the 
very large majority of 45,000, there remains no 
longer in anyone’s mind any doubt that New York 
can be carried by the Democrats at the Presidential 
election in 1892. The nominating convention will, 





therefore, have no hesitation in taking the candidate 
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from this State, should the delegates from this State 
support the right man. The “right man,” I am 
satisfied, unless something very unforeseen occurs 
during the coming year, will be Mr. Cleveland. 
Flower, who has been elected Governor, is a person- 
age of no weight or importance, and has a ludicrous 
side to him which would have been turned to account 
in the State canvass if he had been put up as any- 
thing more than a figure-head and had not been 
willing to spend a great deal of money. His claims 
consequently need not be seriously considered. Hill, 
too, has been disposed of by the election. The 
Democratic majority was much larger than he 
was ever able to secure, and he was known to be 
more or less hostile to the ticket, so that the result 
is in some sense a personal rebuff to him. There 
then remains only Cleveland in the field from this 
State. All that I said in my last letter as to his 
extraordinary popularity, I might repeat with addi- 
tions. At all the meetings during the late canvass 
his name drew forth thunders of applause, and this 
occurred not only at Democratic but at Republican 
meetings, often to the great confusion of the Re- 
publican orators. I believe, too, this popularity of 
his prevails all over the country, though it is perhaps 
less intense in the remote west than here in the 
east. 

Whether, if nominated, he can be elected, is 
another matter, on which it is, of course, not possible 
to speak with the same confidence. But I think it 
is the general opinion that thelight thrown on his 
chances by the late election is extremely favourable. 
The most important of these elections as a portent 
was Massachusetts, the steadiest of all States in its 
political opinions as well as in its political affections. 
The fact that for the first time since the war a 
Democratic Governor has been elected twice in 
succession, the last time the year before a Presi- 
dential election, is generally taken as a sign that 
the old bonds are being rapidly loosened, and that it 
will be found that the thousands of Republicans who 
voted for Russell this year will not find it difficult 
to vote for Cleveland next year. The State, too, 
though long a stronghold of Protection, has lately 
been permeated with hostility to the Tariff, owing 
to the advantage it gives to Pennsylvania, which 
has plenty of coal and iron of its own, which New 
England has not, and would, if it could, import with 
other raw materials from the British Provinces and 
elsewhere. Moreover, the younger generation, especi- 
ally of the educated_class, which is still influential 
in Massachusetts politics, has for some time been 
steadily drifting over to the Democrats. The result 
in Iowa has been equally remarkable and sympto- 
matic. No State in the Union used to give such 
tremendous Republican majorities in bygone years 
as Iowa. The Democrats have now carried it at 
two successive elections this year by an increased 
majority. 

What is the proper interpretation to put on 
McKinley's victory in Ohio it is hard to say. In 
spite of the fact that, as the author of the famous 
Bill, and, therefore, the most conspicuous representa- 
tive of the Protectionist principle, the Republicans 
were sure to make extraordinary efforts: in his 
behalf, his opponent, Campbell, had a reasonable 
expectation of success, owing to the complete failure 
of the McKinley Bill to raise wages in that State as 
was promised, and owing to the emancipation of the 
working-classes from the dictation or intimidation 
of their employers through the operation of the new 
Ballot Act, lately passed. The Ballot Act is sub- 
stantially yours, but its advocates have all been 
afraid to speak of it as English, and it, consequently, 
has been known as the “ Australian Ballot,” and, 
consequently, by its opponents in Ohio as the 
“Kangaroo Ballot.” As a general rule, this ballot 
has been opposed by the Republicans in the thirty- 
two States which have now adopted it. This has 
been due, I think, to the influence of the great 
manufacturers and mining companies—who are large 
employers of labour, and flourish under the Tariff— 





who have been in the habit of exerting some kind of 
pressure on their men to make them vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. Under the old system this pressure 
was very easy, because the ballot was furnished to 
the voter at the polls by the agents of the parties, 
and he could be watched until he deposited it in the 
ballot-box. The new law, as you know, secures 
absolute secrecy, and the small experience we have 
as yet had of it shows clearly that it is likely to 
operate seriously against the Republicans in all the 
great manufacturing States. In spite of all these 
things, however, and contrary to the expectation of 
good observers, Campbell was beaten in Ohio; and 
the reason he himself gives for his defeat—in 
which most of those who canvassed the State for 
him agree—is the appearance in the Democratic 
platform of a free silver coinage plank. This turned 
against him a large proportion of the business men 
and property owners of the State, who dread any 
tinkering with the gold standard. 

The effect, in truth, of this Ohio defeat, and of 
the Democratic victories in New York and Massa- 
chusetts on an anti-silver platform, has caused those 
Democratic leaders throughout the country who 
favoured coinage in Congress—Mills, of Texas, for 
instance, and Voorhees, of Indiana, a Senator, but a 
hopeless, ignorant, and bigoted person—to give up 
the struggle, and declare that it is clear the Presi- 
dential battle must be fought next year on the 
Tariff alone, and to admit that the silver coinage 
issue would seriously imperil the Democratic success. 

As to the situation in which the elections leave 
the Republicans as regards the Presidency, the 
general opinion, even among their own prophets, is 
that the outlook is doubtful. As careful a piece of 
figuring as I have seen, touching the probable com- 
position of the electoral college, gives the victory to 
the Democrats, if they carry New York; but they 
must carry New York. As you see, the chance of 
their carrying New York is now excellent. It is not 
easy to say who their candidate will be. The two 
candidates most in view are Blaine and Harrison. 
Blaine is unquestionably the favourite of the party 
asa whole. He meets their ideal wonderfully, as a 
shrewd, successful speculator, fond of money, busy 
in getting it by hook or crook, with a bluff, genial 
manner, and a hearty, blustering optimism about the 
material future of the country—for it must be ad- 
mitted that the Republican party has of late years 
been rather a money-making than a political organi- 
sation. The retention of a man like Quay of Penn- 
sylvania as chairman of the National Committee 
down to last summer puts this beyond doubt or 
question. But Blaine’s health is poor, and likely 
to be worse rather than better; and Republican 
managers are much too shrewd to put their money 
on an invalid. As to President Harrison, who has 
been using the summer diligently during Mr. Blaine’s 
forced. vacation to rob him of his laurels as a diplo- 
matist, he is exceedingly unpopular with his own 
party. He has no “ magnetism ;” is accused of petti- 
ness in thought and action, and is cold in his manner, 
wanting -in. tact, and has made a sad exhibition of 
broken promises, and by hypocritical religious pro- 
fessions in politics. Should he become a candidate, 
I think it will be a pis aller, and because the party 
is hopeless about the result, or unwilling to waste a 
popular man in a losing fight. In truth it is notice- 
able already that, since the late election, Mr. Blaine’s 
friends have grown more energetic in their declara- 
tions that under no circumstances will he allow 
himself to be nominated for the Presidency. 

E. L. GopKIN. 








THE “RENUNCIATION” OF EX-KING MILAN. 


ee — — 


ELEGRAMS have already informed the world 
that ex-King Milan has signed and sealed a 
solemn renunciation of all the rights which the 
Serbian Constitution secured to him as father of 
the young King Alexander, as general of the 
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Serbian Army, and as Serbian citizen. Not only 
has he renounced all his hitherto resolutely asserted 
rights to the sole supervision of the education 
of his son—who will not attain his majority 
until August 2 14, 1893—but he renounces all that 
protection from public attack and abuse which 
the recent new press law granted him, and engages 
himself also never again to make his appearance 
in any territory belonging to the Serbian Kingdom! 

To any man in full and normal possession of 
all his intellectual and moral faculties this would 
be, indeed, a “great renunciation,’ because the 
rights and privileges he renounces are indissolubly 
mixed up with most solemn and important duties. 
But it may be questioned if ex-King Milan has 
found this renunciation difficult or delicate in any 
degree. Personally he professes himself to be com- 
pletely disgusted with Serbian public men of all 
parties, as they are undoubtedly disgusted with him. 
He has worked as hard to make his name one of 
reproach in the country he had governed with more 
or less success for nineteen years, as most sovereigns 
nowadays work to gain the esteem and loyal ap- 
proval of their subjects. 

King Milan’s “prerogatives,” as “father of the 
King” (and, therefore, according to the new press 
law, sacred from the persecution and abuse of the 
press), have shown themselves very insecure, for, 
whilst opposition papers have been prosecuted and 
condemned for occasional attacks on his ex-Majesty, 
Radical papers have attacked him almost daily, 
and often in a perfectly inexcusable way, well 
assured that the Radical Government dare not lift 
a finger against them. 

As to the ex-King’s right (and duty) to direct and 
superintend the education of his son, that “ renuncia- 
tion’ was in fact made many months ago, when his 
Majesty sent in a written document to the National 
Assembly, which bound him not to revisit Serbia 
until the young King attained his majority. 

But although this final “ renunciation” may mean 
little in reality to King Milan, it was, nevertheless, 
not a perfectly voluntary act. It has been demanded 
from him by the Regency and the Radical Govern- 
ment, and they have demanded it because Russia 
required them to do so. 

It is this circumstance which gives a peculiarly 
suspicious character to the transaction, and gives it 
a political importance it would otherwise not have 
possessed. In spite of all suggestions and seeming 
evidence to the contrary, King Milan is, as he has 
always been, a “ good hater” of Russia, and Russia 
knows well that he is so. Therefore he could not be 
allowed to return to Serbia—now under the complete 
command of Russia—and use his possible influence 
with his son against Russian rule. 

Emphatically, the ex-King is not a man to be 
trusted when his feelings (and prejudices ?) are con- 
cerned. -And Russian statesmen are much too wise, 
much too prudent, to rely on brittle promises when 
they can arrange their little affairs in a fashion to 
enable them to dispense with them. According to 
the secret arrangement between the ex-King and the 
Serbian Government, he was to receive two million 
francs more, and this money could only be raised 
through the influence of the Russian Government on 
the Kama Bank. We need not go now into detail, 
for this affair has been already well ventilated by 
the European press; but it is evident that Russia 
assisted the Serbian Government to raise the required 
sum on condition that the ex-King renounced all his 
rights and privileges in Serbia. That is to say, 
Russia thus clears out of her way the sole hindrance 
to her gaining a complete and, as she believes, 
lasting ascendancy over Serbian politics. 

That the Russians are actively engaged in deepen- 
ing and widening their influence in the little kingdom 
there are daily fresh proofs. Two of the most 
recent and notable are : 

Prince Gavgarin, the chairman of the Russian 
Danubian Steam Navigation Company, is a well- 
known agent of the Panslavonic Committee of 





Odessa, and, as such, travels through Serbia. Re- 
cently the prince determined—or was instructed— 
to visit the “ Distriet Assemblies,” which now are 
chiefly composed of Radicals. In the Krayina 
“District Assembly’ Prince Gavgarin was welcomed 
with enthusiastic shouts of “Long live Russia! 
Long live the Tzar!” and he stood on the plat- 
form, by the side of the chairman, and made a 
nice little speech about the necessity for closer 
commercial and other relations with Russia. When 
he left the meeting he was heartily cheered, and 
no doubt was quite content with the result of 
his visit. 

The Serbian official papers give minute reports 
of these enthusiastic receptions of the Russian 
Panslavonic agent by the members of the District 
Assemblies, and it is easy to read between the lines 
that the Government is well content also. 

Some twelve years ago the Moscow Panslavonic 
Committee resolved to establish Russian libraries 
and reading-rooms in all the more important towns 
of Bulgaria and Serbia. 

But the then Progressist Cabinet did not permit 
the Panslavonic agent to proceed with his appointed 
task in Serbia. Now, however, the project has been 
taken up again, and, under the protection of the 
Russophil Bishop of Nisch, a library and reading- 
room and a school for the teaching of the Russian 
language has been opened there. The reading-room 
is well supplied exclusively with Russian magazines 
and newspapers, and is open to all. Some Opposi- 
tion papers have objected to this beginning of the 
Russification of Serbia; but the Government and 
its supporters encourage the movement. 

Recently a proposal was made in Belgrade to 
open collections for the sufferers from the famine 
in Russia; but the resident Russian Minister re- 
quested that no such collection should be made, 
“because the suffering from famine was far less 
than foreign papers represented it to be.” It would 
not have been good for Russian prestige in Serbia 
to permit collections in Belgrade for the help of any 
of the great and glorious Russian people! Besides, 
“the Tzar will take care of all his children”! (at 
any rate, we believe he would do so if he could). 

The outlook for Serbia will be gloomy enough 
should war really break out next spring, for she 
will find herself in an awkward. position between 
the Austrian and Bulgarian armies. But even those 
patriotic Serbs who fear more and more for the 
independence and prosperity of their country, are 
learning to put aside their anxieties and endure 
mischiefs which they cannot mend. They find, in 
fact, that “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

E. L. M. 








THE NIGHT MAIL. 





HERE is no call to make any mystery over this 
affair. My belief at the time was that I had 
seen a ghost; but the circumstances lend themselves 
readily enough to explanation, or rather to a series 
of small explanations, and therefore I cannot be 
sure. To begin with, there is the scar beneath my 
right eye. It has been there ever since I was two 
years old and tumbled downstairs upon a pointed 
whip-handle. They thought at the time that I must 
go blind; but the wound healed, and I suppose it is 
nothing so very odd that the cicatrix should suddenly 
become red and inflamed twenty years later. As for 
the railway accident at Menhenuel, you will find 
that I had heard of it so far back as the Christmas 
of 1869. But here are the facts, with the possible 
interpretation of each; and you may judge for your- 
selves. 

It was towards the close of my first term at 
Oxford, on a bitterly cold Sunday in December, 
that a telegram came and summoned me down to 
Cornwall, to the death-bed of a dear friend and kins- 
woman. There was no time to catch the “ Dutch- 
man” at Swindon, and my only course was to leave 
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Oxford at 8.20 that evening and wait for the night- 
mail at Didcot. 

The old station at Didcot, the very worst in 
England, had not been burnt down at that time. I 
found it in the occupation of two people, a weary 
barmaid and an old porter who was either drunk or 
doting. In his astonishment that anyone should 
travel on Sunday night and in such a cruel frost, he 
wheeled my luggage to the wrong platform. It 
struck me that he was making a mistake, and, in spite 
of his assurances, I went off to ask the barmaid. She 
told me that the porter was a notorious fool. I 
returned and argued with him. In the end he de- 
clared he would take no responsibility : so I wheeled 
back my luggage with my own hands to the platform 
which I considered the likeliest and began to tramp 
up and down to keep my feet warm. 

A howling north-east wind raked the platform, 
and though the night was dark I could see the 
metals for a hundred yards and more crossing and 
radiating on a waste of frozen snow. Beyond, the 
red lights of the semaphore stared out of total 
blackness. Within the station an insufficient num- 
ber of oil-lamps allowed me to read a few of the 
advertisements; the rest being lost in cavernous 
intervals of gloom. I wore a thick travelling ulster 
and cap and a pair of warm gloves; but my feet 
were freezing, which I understand to be good for 
poetical composition. At any rate, to divert the 
train of my thoughts—which were melancholy 
enough—I fell to casting the advertisements of 
Messrs. Brown and Polson, Field, Colman and the 
rest into verse. I remember being bothered to find 
a rhyme to “ Ozokerit,” and mention this to give 
you every chance of discovering that my brain was 
abnormally excited. 

As the time drew on for the mail’s arrival, two 
or three porters made their appearance, and I learnt 
that the platform I had chosen was the right one. 
The fellow who told me this picked up my rugs, and, 
as he did so, my train roared into the station and 
drew up. We hurried past the bright windows to 
find a smoking compartment and, coming to one, 
were about to turn the handle when the door was 
thrust open from within, and an old gentleman 
stepped out quickly with a bundle of rugs in his 
hand. I glanced at him and saw that his face was 
white as a sheet: but while I paused, wondering if 
he were about to faint and wanted assistance, he 
bustled by me and up the platform, where I saw 
him open the door of another compartment and step 
in. Meanwhile the porter had arranged my bag and 
rugs and stood awaiting his fee. So I settled myself 
in the corner which the old gentleman had left and 
in less than a minute we were off. 

“ The smoking upset him, no doubt,” I told myself. 

But there was only one other passenger in the 
compartment and he was not smoking. He sat, with 
a rug over his knees and a book on his lap, at the 
further end of the seat facing me—a tall man, some- 
thing under thirty, with dark eyes and moustache 
and an air of good breeding in every line of his face. 
We regarded each other indolently and at intervals 
as the train moved on, and at last he addressed me— 

“If you care for a foot-warmer, sir, please take 
this one. I dislike them, for my part.” 

As he said this with a very agreeable intonation 
he let down his foot from the seat where it rested 
and pushed the foot-warmer towards me. 

“To tell the truth,” said I, “an hour and a half 
of Didcot has frozen my boots on me.” 

“You come from Oxford, I suppose. I was at 
Christ Church myself—once ” ; he appeared to correct 
himself when on the point of telling me the date, and 
asked me a few unimportant questions. We chatted 
for a while and then, with a polite consent, took up 
our books. As I turned the leaves of mine it occurred 
to me to ask 

“What was the matter with the old gentleman 
who got out just now? He seemed to be ill.” 

“Was he? I didn’t observe it,” said my companion 

idly, without looking up. 





The train tore us along over the slippery rails. 
The window-panes were crusted with white as the 
warm air of the carriage was distilled upon the 
glass and at once frozen. We saw nothing of the 
world outside but the glass of the station-lamps 
whenever we stopped. I remembered afterwards, 
though I took no note of it at the time, an accident 
that marked all these stoppages. Those who have 
travelled on the down-line of the Great Western 
will know that, with the two exceptions of Didcot 
and Newton Abbot, the platforms at which the 
train draws up are all on the left hand. It was 
upon this side of the train that my companion 
sat, and whenever our tickets were examined the 
collector had to step past him in order to look 
at mine. But the queer thing was that the col- 
lectors neither asked him for his ticket, nor seemed 
to remark his presence in the carriage. Moreover, 
I recollect now that at Bath a pursy Bristolian, 
who had been spending Sunday with his daughter's 
family, entered our carriage and conversed with me 
volubly until he reached his own station ; but to my 
fellow-traveller he paid not the slightest attention, 
though sitting directly in front of him. All this has 
occurred to me since; and it is proper to say that up 
to the moment when I awoke at Plymouth I had no 
suspicion that anything was wrong. 

I had slept between Exeter and Plymouth; and 
pulling out my watch at the latter station, found 
that it was close upon five in the morning. We 
were considerably behind our time, and I remarked 
as much to my companion as I stepped out upon the 
Millbay platform to watch the unloading of the 
mails. The weight of these was excuse enough for 
our unpunctuality—for the approach of Christmas 
had already begun to congest the parcels’ traffic ; 
and the slippery state of the metals might well 
account for twenty minutes’ delay. 

“It’s a fairly punctual train as a rule,” I said. 

“It’s a damned train,” he answered slowly. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the oath; 
but the voice in which he uttered it fetched me 
round sharply. It was not the voice of complaint, 
but vibrated on the drum of my ear with an almost 
prophetic solemnity. I stared at him. He was 
looking down and tucking his rug about him. We 
said no more until the train started again. You are 
aware, I daresay, that all trains are backed into the 
Millbay Station at Plymouth, and the engine 
changes ends. So that he, who had hitherto sat on 
the left-hand side of the compartment to the engine, 
was now upon the right. For the same cause I sat 
now upon the left side—the platform side—with my 
legs stretched right across the doorway and my 
boots resting on the opposite cushions. This is to be 
remembered if you seek an explanation of what 
followed. 

The train slackened its pace and began to crawl 
over the stiff inclines and giddy viaducts of Corn- 
wall. We continued silent until (as I judge now) 
within three miles of a station which I will here 
call Menhenniel. It is a station through which the 
night mail passes without slackening speed. As 
we approached it, my companion uncoiled his 
rug, came over, and sat down almost in front of 
me. 

“Don’t move,” he said, as I offered to shift my 
feet, “ it'll soon be over now.” 

“What on earth is the matter ?” I asked. 

“Did you hear me say just now that this was a 
damned train?” 

I nodded, with an inquiring glance at his dark 
eyes. 

“ Listen, then,” he said quietly, “and I'll tell you 
what is going to happen. But first let me tell you 
my name. It is Philip M——.” 

I will not give the name: but on the instant, as 
he spoke it, I knew all the tale. It took me back to 
a December evening in 1869—the merry winter be- 
fore the Franco-German war—when I had sat in the 
drawing-room at home, a child of seven, turning 
over a picture-book and listening to the conversation 
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of my elders. They were talking, as they had talked 
throughout dinner, of the fearful accident that had 
befallen the night-mail: of a defective wheel, a broken 
viaduct, a sheer plunge of ninety feet into a pastoral 
valley, the brook of which was heaped suddenly 
with splintered carriages and dead men and women. 
I remembered, though from that hour I had never 
heard it uttered again, this particular name of 
“ Philip M——” and how one tall man had told us 
(standing with his back to the fire and his elbow 
resting on the chimney-piece beside a candle-stick 
hung with lustres as the fashion was then) how this 
Philip M was travelling down to Cornwall to be 
married, and how his body was found in the middle 
of the brook. 

And here was Philip M—— sitting in front of me 
twelve years later and telling me how it happened. 
As he proceeded, and as we were swept nearer and 
nearer to the fatal viaduct, his gestures, which had 
been quiet at first, grew more dramatic. He told 
me of his hopes, his anticipations, the joy with which 
he had travelled throughout that December night ; 
and I, facing him with my eyes fastened upon his, 
began to copy those gestures. When he spread out 
his hands, I did the same; when the viaduct was but 
a few yards ahead and he strained his gaze out at 
the window, I too bent forward. When the crash 
came —— 

When the crash came, he covered his eyes; and I 
covered mine, for it seemed that something red-hot 
had smitten me in the face. I felt the earth give 
way beneath us; but the pain in my eyes conquered 
all other sensation, and in the anguish of it I 
fainted. 

Now when I awoke we had stopped at Bodmin 
Road, and I was alone in the carriage. Swooning or 
asleep, I had missed one stoppage, and you may 
suppose that my companion had alighted then. In 
other words, you may suppose it was all an hallucina- 
tion, a dream. But I have to point out that my 
legs were still stretched from one seat to another, 
and the rug across them undisturbed. Moreover, 
the window was up: and averse as I am from be- 
lieving that he was a ghost, I find it almost as hard 
to believe, when I consider the position in which I 
lay, that any man could have left the carriage with- 
out disturbing me. I have only to add that when I 
reached home the first question put to me was 
“What on earth have you done to your face?” I 
hurried to a glass and found, in place of the old 
cicatrix, a broad red scar, like that of a scald. Nor did 
it vanish for something over three weeks. In the 
middle of it were three white spots, resembling the 
imprints of three fingers. Q. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Srr,—Be good enough to allow me to make further allusion 
to the proportional representation meeting at the National Liberal 
Club last week. The experiment then made has been perversely 
taken as strengthening the argument for that form of voting. 
It did nothing of the kind. The experiment was the simplest of 
the many tests of the value of Mr. Hare’s method. The object 
was to elect a committee of three to inquire into woman 
suffrage. Three of the candidates were favourable and two 
against. The division of opinion in the room was pretty well in 
the same proportions. The result was the election of two 
friends of woman suffrage and one opponent. But this trial 
exposed none of the characteristic and fatal defects of pro- 
portional representation, the most obvious of which are (1) that 
it could not by any means be made to appl; to a bye-election ; 
(2) that it would probably result, on the occasion of a general 
election, in turning a large majority of votes into a trifling and 
useless majority of members; (3) that the average elector does 
not ceilenhendihe (4) that in the case of three candidates, A, 
B, and C, the return of B or of C—supposing A te have a 
striking preponderance—would depend on the method of count- 
ing ; and (5) that in the case of a general election the counting 
would have to be done in a central office, and the electorate could 
have no proper guarantee either of the soundness of such a 
method or of its good faith.—Faithfully yours, 

November 24th, 1891. M. W. H. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe SPEAKRR OFFICE, 
Friday, November 27th, 1891, 

JT was Lady Wilde, if I remember, who expressed 

a hope in one of her essays, the other day, that 
somebody would construct a novel out of the loves of 
Swift, Stella and Vanessa. While she uttered it, her 
wish was being granted; and now Mrs. Woods has 
published in the usual three volumes her tale of 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” (John Murray). A second 
book by the authoress of “ A Village Tragedy ” was 
an event to be attended with some eagerness and 
more anxiety by everybody who cares for the English 
novel: but on hearing the subject that had been 
chosen, people shook their heads. “ Insuperable!” 
exclaimed one man of letters, flinging out his hands 
over the dinner-table, as one who tried to grasp a 
world and found it hopeless. I knew him for one of 
those gentlemen who pass their days in pigeon-hole- 
ing the antique, as Mr. Whistler puts it, and suspected 
that his solicitude was all for historical and none for 
poetical truth. “ Why insuperable?” Iasked. He 
repeated his gesture and cried “So big!” You 
cannot argue with a man who stops short at ejacula- 
tions, and the question dropped. But as the main 
difficulties of Mrs. Woods’s subject seem to me to lie 
inits limits rather than its magnitude, let us consider 
these difficulties for a moment, before inquiring how 
far Mrs. Woods has conquered them. 


Among considerable novelists who have handled 
historical subjects—that is to say, who have brought 
into their story men and women who really lived 
and events which have really taken place—you will 
find one rule strictly observed, and no single in- 
fringement of it that has been followed by success. 
This rule is that the historical character and events 
should be mingled with +poetical character and 
events and made subservient to them. And it holds 
of books as widely dissimilar as “Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne” and “La Guerre et la Paix,” “The 
Abbot” and “John Inglesant.” In history, Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon are the most salient men of their 
time: in fiction they fall back and give prominence 
to D’Artagnan and the Prince André. They may be 
admirably painted, but unless they take a subordinate 
place in the composition, the artist scores a failure. 





The reason of this is, of course, very simple. If 
an artist is to have full power over his characters, 
to know their hearts, to govern their emotions and 
sway them at his will, they must be his own crea- 
tures and the life in them derived from him. He 
must have an entirely free hand with them. But 
the personages of history have an independent life 
of their own, and with them his hand is tied. 
Thackeray has a freehold on the soul of Beatrix 
Esmond, but he takes the soul of Marlborough fur- 
nished, on a short lease, and has to render an 
account to the Muse of History. He is lord of one 
and mere occupier of the other. Nor will it do 
to say that an artist by sympathetic and in- 
telligent study can master the motives of any 
group of historical characters sufficiently for his 
purpose. For, since they have anticipated him 
and lived their lives without his help, they leave 
him but a choice between two poor courses. 
If he narrate their lives and adventures as they 
really befel, he is writing history. If, on the other 
hand, he disregard historical accuracy, he might just 
as well have used another set of characters or have 
given his characters other names. Indeed, it would 
be much better. For if Alcibiades went, as a matter 
of fact, to Sparta and as a matter of fiction you 
make him stay at home, you merely advertise the 
world that there was something in Alcibiades you 
don’t understand. And if you are writing about an 
Alcibiades whom you don’t quite understand, you 
will save your readers some risk of confusion by 
calling him Charicles. 
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Now Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson and 
Esther Vanhomrigh really lived; and by living, 
became historical. But Mrs. Woods sets forth to 
translate them back into fiction, not as subordinate 
characters, but as protagonists. She has chosen to 
work within the difficult limits I have indicated. 
But there are others which might have cramped her 
hand still more closely. 

The story of Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh is a 
story of passion, and runs on the confines of mad- 
ness. But it happened in the Age of Reason. 
Doubtless men and women felt madness and passion 
in that age: doubtless, too, they spoke madness and 
passion—but not in their literature. And now that 
the lips are dust and the fiery conversations lost, 
Mrs. Woods has only their polite prose to turn to 
for help. To satisfy the pedant she must tell her 
story of passion in terms of reason. In one respect 
Thackeray had a more difficult task in “Esmond”; for 
he aimed to make his book a reflection, in every page 
and line, of the days of Queen Anne. Not only had he, 
like Mrs. Woods, to make his characters and their talk 
consistent with that age; but every word of the story 
is supposed to be told by a gentleman of that age, 
whereas Mrs. Woods and her narrative parts may use 
the language of her own century. On the other 
hand, the story of “ Esmond” deals with compara- 
tively temperate emotions. There is nothing in 
Thackeray's masterpiece to strain the prose of the 
Age of Reason. It is pitched in the key of those 
times, and the prose of those times is sufficient and 
exactly sufficient for it. That it should be so is all 
the more to Thackeray's honour, for the artist is to 
be praised in the conception as duly as in the 
execution of his work. But, the conception being 
granted, I think “ Esther Vanhomrigh” must be a 
harder book than “ Esmond” to write. 


For even the prose of Swift himself is inadequate 
to Swift. He was a great and glaring anomaly who 
never fell into perspective with his age while he 
lived, and can hardly be pulled into perspective now 
with the drawing materials which are left to us. 
Men of like abundant genius are rarely measurable 
in language used by their contemporaries ; and this 
is perhaps the reason why they disquiet their con- 
temporaries so confoundedly. Where in the books 
written by tye-bewigged gentlemen, or in the letters 
written by Swift himself, can you find words to 
explain that turbulent and potent man? He bursts 
the capacity of Addison's phrase and Pope’s couplet. 
He was too big for a bishop's chair, and now, if a 
novelist attempts to clothe him in the garments 
of his time, he splits them down the back. 


It is in meeting this difficulty that Mrs. Woods 
seems to me to display the courage and intelligence 
of a true artist. She is bound to be praised by 
many for her erudition; but perhaps she will let me 
thank her for having trodden upon her erudition. 
In the first volume it threatened to overload and 
sink her. But no sooner does Mrs. Woods begin 
to catch the wind of her subject than she tosses 
all this superfluous cargo overboard. From the 
point where passion creeps into the story this 
learning is carried lightly, and seems to be worn 
unconsciously. Instead of cataloguing the age, she 
comprehends it. 


To me the warmth and pathos she packs into her 
eighteenth-century conversation, without modernis- 
ing it thereby, is something amazing. For this alone 
the book would be notable: and it can be proved to 
come of divination, simply because nothing exists 
from which she could have copied it. More obvious, 
though not more wonderful, is her feminine gift of 
rendering a scene vivid for us by describing it, not as 
it is, but as it excites her own intelligence or feelings. 
Let me explain myself: for it is the sorry fate of a 
book so interesting and suggestive as this of Mrs. 





Woods to divert the critic from praise of the writer 
to consider a dozen problems which the writer raises. 


Well, then, M. Jules Lemaitre has said somewhere 
-and with considerable truth—that women when 
they write have not /e don pittoresque. By this he 
means that they do not strive to depict a scene 
exactly as it strikes upon their senses, but as they 
perceive it after testing its effect upon their emotions 
and experience. Suppose now we have to describe a 
moonlit night in May. Mrs. Woods begins as a man 
might begin, thus— 

“ The few and twinkling lights disappeared from the roadside cot- 
tages. The full white moon was high in the cloudless deep of heaven, 
and the sounds of the warm summer night were all about their path: 
the splash of leaping fish, the sleepy chirrup of birds ci turbed by 
some night-wandering creature; the song of the reed-warbler, the 
persistent churring of the night jar, and the occasional hoot of the 
owl, far off on some ancestral tree.” 


Now all this, except, perhaps, the ancestral tree, 
is a direct picture, and with it some men might stop. 
But no woman could stop here, and Mrs. Woods does 
not. She goes on— 

“ Tt was such an exquisite May night, full of the mystery and beauty 
of moonlight and the scent of hawthorn, as makes the earthan Eden in 
which none but lovers should walk—happy lovers or young poets, whose 
large eyes, so blind in the daylight world of men, can see God 
walking in the Garden. ” 

You see it is sensation no longer, but reflection 
and emotion. 


Now I am only saying that women cannot avoid 
this. Iam not condemning it. On the contrary, it 
is beautiful in Mrs. Woods’s hand, and sometimes 
luminously true. Take this, for instance, of the 
interior of a city church :— 

“Tt had none of the dim impressiveness of a medieval church, 

that seems reared with a view to Heaven rather than Earth, and whose 
arches, massive or soaring, neither gain nor lose by the accidental 
presence of ephemeral human creatures below them. No—the build- 
ing seemed to cry out for a congregation, and the mind’s eye in- 
voluntarily peopled it with its Sunday complement of substantial 
citizens and their families.” 
This is not a picturesque, but a reflective description. 
Yet how it illuminates! If we had never thought 
of it before we know now, once and for all, the 
essential difference between a Gothic church and one 
of Wren’s building. And further, since Mrs. Woods 
is writing of an age that slighted Gothic for the 
architecture of Wren and his followers, we get a 
brilliant side-flash to help our comprehension. It is 
a hint only, but it assures us as we read that we are 
in the eighteenth century, when men and women 
were of more account than soaring aspirations. 


And the conclusion is that if Mrs. Woods could 
not conquer the difficulties which beset. any attempt 
to make protagonists of two historical characters ; 
if she is obliged to follow the facts to the detriment 
of composition; she has vitalised and recreated a 
dead age in a fashion to make us all wonder. 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” is a great feat: and its 
authoress is one of the few of whom almost any- 
thing may be expected. A. FT. @ G 








REVIEWS. 


BURY’S NEMEAN ODES. 

Tue Nemean Opes or Pinvar. Edited, with Introductions and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

Trinity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, is to be highly congratu- 

lated upon the last addition it has made to British 

scholarship. Mr. Bury has well sustained the repu- 
tation of his College for vigour and originality ; he 
has shown, besides, a remarkable union of qualities 
which do not often work together. He is eminently 
versatile, and eminently methodical. Within a very 
short space of time he has become known to the 
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whole scholarly public as the historian of the later 
Roman Empire, as an important contributor to 
Professor Freeman's great history of Sicily, as an 
editor of Pindar, and as a writer of Greek and Latin 
poetry. This is a wide field of knowledge to cover ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that in every department 
Mr. Bury’s work is of first-class importance. 

His edition of the Nemean Odes, the first-fruits 
of an edition of the whole of Pindar, shows a real 
knowledge of Greek, and a most thorough-going and 
methodical treatment of critical questions. Now, 
when the ordinary weak-kneed mortal hits upon a 
new method in the study which he happens to be 
pursuing, it makes comparatively little difference ; 
he follows it as far as it suits him, and tacitly 
abandons it when it leads him into difficulties. But 
Mr. Bury is not the ordinary weak-kneed mortal. 
He has got a method, and he pursues it to the bitter 
end—or, rather, as near the bitter end as his heroism 
can carry him. 

_It has often been observed that most of the 
Greek lyric poets have a marked habit of using 
“echoes”; that is, of repeating certain, words or 
sounds or ideas in conspicuous parts of their poems. 
Mezger, the most widely read of modern commenta- 
tors on Pindar, explained this undoubted habit as a 
means of conveying hidden meanings. He combined 
this hypothesis with a certain untenable metrical 
theory, and was, on the whole, not very successful in 
earrying it out. Still, Mezger only insisted on 
“echoes” when they came in similar positions in 
different stanzas of an ode: he was comparatively 
moderate in his claims. Mr. Bury, believing that 
Mezger only failed because he was not “thorough” 
enough, carries out his method to a degree that 
most seriously injures the value of his judgment as 
a Pindaric scholar. Let us test him by the example 
which he himself chooses—the first Nemean ode. 

The ode celebrates the Nemean victory of 
Chromios, the distinguished Sicilian noble, and may 
be epitomised as follows: 

* All honour to Zeus of Etna and the gods who have made 
Chromios what he is. He has reached the gual of his desire and 
glorified his beloved Sicily, the sacred garden of Persephone, fertile, 
full of rich cities, and of a warrior people jlooded with crowns. J 
stand at the wide-ftlung doors of a generous host, making sweet music 
Chromios is always free-handed, bold and wise: he will always have 
friends to quench the smoke of calumny if it rises against him. Do 
not hoard wealth: enjoy and give happiness to others: man’s time is 
short and full of trouble. So was even the life of Heracles; when he 
was first horn, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him. In they came 
in fury, but he rose in his cradle and strangled them. The maid- 
servants fled: his mother leaped up to help her babe: Amphitryon, 
his father, came, sword drawn, to fight the monsters. Tle stood at the 
door, flooded with horror and with wonlering joy. Afterwards he 
called in Teiresias, who prophesied all the life of Heracles —the sleep- 
less striving, the constant triumph even amid defeats, the devoted 
service to gods and men, the everlasting bliss that should follow.” 


We have underlined the echoes that are most con- 
spicuous: Mr. Bury misses the second of these: but 
he has half a dozen others, by means of which 
he shows that Heracles in the myth is the type of 
Chromios: by means of “J stood,” “ Amphitryon 
stood,” he discovers that Amphitryon is the type of 
Pindar. Is there anything further? Yes; the 
monsters slain by Heracles are the cavillers con- 
founded by Chromios, and the two snakes are 
Simonides and Bacchylides, Pindar's rivals in poetic 
fame! Now, some of these comparisons may have 
been intended by Pindar—the present writer thinks 
it highly improbable that any of them were—but 
some of them simply cannot have been. Chromios 
was, perhap-, roughly more or less like Heracles. 
There is absolutely no similarity between the two 
snakes and the two poets. The pvets were not 
strangled by infants; as far as we have _in- 
formation, they were not in any sense strangled, 
and they had no dealings of a discomfiting char- 
acter with any infant, or anyone who could 
metaphorically be called an infant. And, besides, 
what need is there to suppose that the two snakes 
typified two poets or two enemies of Chromios; 
what reason is there to suppose that they typified 
anything? Lastly, Pindar equals Amphitryon, be- 





cause both of them stood at a door. Amphitryon is 
known to Greek legend in two ways—he is a type 
of hospitality ; and, later, a type of a husband whose 
wife bears children to a god. In which of these 
characteristics does Pindar resemble him? Not the 
latter, most people will agree; especially as Pindar 
himself is writing: not the former, because Pindar, 
so far from showing hospitality to any one, was 
himself receiving hospitality from Chromios and ex- 
pressing his warm thanks for it. But there is 
another objection, which, perhaps, even Mr. Bury 
will find it difficult to answer. Amphitryon does 
not only stand, he is also flooded (yyGeis) ; and the 
other person flooded in the ode is not Pindar but 
the Sicilian * warrior people.” 

Want of space prevents us from considering the 
interpretation which Mr. Bury’s method leads him 
to in the second stasimon of the Agamemnon. But 
we would gladly take that chorus as a crucial test of 
the erroneousness of his system. 

One point more: not content with verbal corre- 
spondences, Mr. Bury has given way, as Dr. Verrall 
did before him, to a pursuit of puns. For instance, 
in the serpent passage just referred to, ypdvos, 
“time,” is said to “breathe out the life from the 
snakes’ monstrous coils.” Mr. Bury ingeniously 
emends the passage, writing xpomos, “a gasping 
sound, a gurgle, or hiss,” instead of XpOovos. This 
greatly improves the sense, and is very possibly 
right; but then he spoils all by saying that Xpomos 
is a punning reference to Chromios: “ Gasping” 
killed them; «e., Chromios, the Gasper, killed them ! 
In like manner he sees in Aias, aiwy, adwrtos, aleros, 
references to dnuc; sometimes curiously straining 
the meaning of words: e.g., Aiaytos dxovcey = “he 
heard Ajax like a rushing wind.” He _ thinks 
"Acwrddwpos is punningly connected with cecwrapévoy 
in Isth. i., and taken by Pindar as an omen to mean 
“the guerdon of silence.” If the word could have 
been thought of as meaning anything except 
“ Asopos-gift,” we fear that, in spite of the quantity 
of the a, it would only suggest “the guerdon of un- 
silence.” He even commits a serious error in inter- 
preting «ara Xavpas in Pyth. viii. as a reference to 
Aavpewy—which he accents erroneously, and states 
to be a diminutive of Aavpa. 

On the whole, we are inclined to view the pun- 
theory with great suspicion. We do not, as a rule, 
believe that the alleged puns are puns at all. As for 
the echoes and repetitions, it is quite certain that 
they exist ina marked degree. But it seems clear to 
us that the echoes have no bearing on the meaning 
of the poems in which they occur: e.g., the fir-t chorus 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus is full of repetitions of the 
word gold, but there is nothing cryptographic about 
it. We think that there is evidence to show that 
these repetitions formed one of the artificial 
mnemonics which Simonides and Pindar, amongst 
others, are known to have employed. 

Turning from the ungrateful task of combating 
what we consider the great error of a very good 
book, it is a comfort to speak of Mr. Bury’s services 
to the text of Pindar. His method here is, on the 
whole, admirable, and his success in this most 
difficult realm of scholarship is very remarkable. In 
Nem. i. 48 his wédos for Bédos or Sé05 is quite 
* palmary "—both beautiful and certain; dea, which 
he writes for a’yua, instead of the “tinkering” 
correction dxud, is also excellent. One correction 
which has met with some favour should be with- 
drawn in a future edition: rodda 8 Alyirre ‘To 
xticev Gorn; it hasa metrical irregularity: - - instead 
of -ve in the first foot a dactylic tripody, which is 
without parallel in Greek lyric poetry. If the 
first syllable of "I@ was ever found short, Ia @xice 
would do; but it seems to be always long. Curiously 
enough, there is another metrical slip in the same 
poem, Nem. x. 48; Mr. Bury, instead of Aus... . dpoue, 
writes du, on the curious ground that Zeus might 
possess a house, but could not possess a racecourse. 
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Now Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson and 
Esther Vanhomrigh really lived; and by living, 
became historical. But Mrs. Woods sets forth to 
translate them back into fiction, not as subordinate 
characters, but as protagonists. She has chosen to 
work within the difficult limits I have indicated. 
But there are others which might have cramped her 
hand still more closely. 





The story of Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh is a 
story of passion, and runs on the confines of mad- 
ness. But it happened in the Age of Reason. 
Doubtless men and women felt madness and passion 
in that age: doubtless, too, they spoke madness and 
passion—but not in their literature. And now that 
the lips are dust and the fiery conversations lost, 
Mrs. Woods has only their polite prose to turn to 
for help. To satisfy the pedant she must tell her 
story of passion in terms of reason. In one respect 
Thackeray had a more difficult task in “Esmond”; for 
he aimed to make his book a reflection, in every page 
and line, of the days of Queen Anne. Not only had he, 
like Mrs. Woods, to make his characters and their talk 
consistent with that age; but every word of the story 
is supposed to be told by a gentleman of that age, 
whereas Mrs. Woods and her narrative parts may use 
the language of her own century. On the other 
hand, the story of “ Esmond” deals with compara- 
tively temperate emotions. There is nothing in 
Thackeray's masterpiece to strain the prose of the 
Age of Reason. It is pitched in the key of those 
times, and the prose of those times is sufficient and 
exactly sufficient for it. That it should be so is all 
the more to Thackeray's honour, for the artist is to 
be praised in the conception as duly as in the 
execution of his work. But, the conception being 
granted, I think “ Esther Vanhomrigh” must be a 
harder book than “ Esmond” to write. 


For even the prose of Swift himself is inadequate 
to Swift. He was a great and glaring anomaly who 
never fell into perspective with his age while he 
lived, and can hardly be pulled into perspective now 
with the drawing materials which are left to us. 
Men of like abundant genius are rarely measurable 
in language used by their contemporaries ; and this 
is perhaps the reason why they disquiet their con- 
temporaries so confoundedly. Where in the books 
written by tye-bewigged gentlemen, or in the letters 
written by Swift himself, can you find words to 
explain that turbulent and potent man? He bursts 
the capacity of Addison’s phrase and Pope’s couplet. 
He was too big for a bishop's chair, and now, if a 
novelist attempts to clothe him in the garments 
of his time, he splits them down the back. 


It is in meeting this difficulty that Mrs. Woods 
seems to me to display the courage and intelligence 
of a true artist. She is bound to be praised by 
many for her erudition; but perhaps she will let me 
thank her for having trodden upon her erudition. 
In the first volume it threatened to overload and 
sink her. But no sooner does Mrs. Woods begin 
to catch the wind of her subject than she tosses 
all this superfluous cargo overboard. From the 
point where passion creeps into the story this 
learning is carried lightly, and seems to be worn 
unconsciously. Instead of cataloguing the age, she 
comprehends it. 


To me the warmth and pathos she packs into her 
eighteenth-century conversation, without modernis- 
ing it thereby, is something amazing. For this alone 
the book would be notable: and it can be proved to 
come of divination, simply because nothing exists 
from which she could have copied it. More obvious, 
though not more wonderful, is her feminine gift of 
rendering a scene vivid for us by describing it, not as 
it is, but as it excites her own intelligence or feelings. 
Let me explain myself: for it is the sorry fate of a 


book so interesting and suggestive as this of Mrs 





Woods to divert the critic from praise of the writer 
to consider a dozen problems which the writer raises. 





Well, then, M. Jules Lemaitre has said somewhere 
—and with considerable truth—that women when 
they write have not le don pittoresque. By this he 
means that they do not strive to depict a scene 
exactly as it strikes upon their senses, but as they 
perceive it after testing its effect upon their emotions 
and experience. Suppose now we have to describe a 
moonlit night in May. Mrs. Woods begins as a man 
might begin, thus— 

“ The few and twinkling lights disappeared from the roadside cot- 
tages. The full white moon was high in the cloudless deep of heaven, 
and the sounds of the warm summer night were all about their path; 
the splash of leaping fish, the sleepy chirrup of birds di turbed by 
some night-wandering creature; the song of the reed-warbler, the 
persistent churring of the night jar, and the occasional hoot of the 
owl, far off on some ancestral tree.”’ 


Now all this, except, perhaps, the ancestral tree, 
is a direct picture, and with it some men might stop. 
But no woman could stop here, and Mrs. Woods does 
not. She goes on— 

“Tt was such an exquisite May night, full of the mystery and beauty 
of moonlight and the scent of hawthorn, as makes the earthan Eden in 
which none but lovers should walk—happy lovers or young poets, whose 
large eyes, so blind in the daylight world of men, can see God 
walking in the Garden. Se 

You see it is sensation no longer, but reflection 
and emotion. 


Now I am only saying that women cannot avoid 
this. I am not condemning it. On the contrary, it 
is beautiful in Mrs. Woods’s hand, and sometimes 
luminously true. Take this, for instance, of the 
interior of a city church :— 

“Tt had none of the dim impressiveness of a medieval church, 

that seems reared with a view to Heaven rather than Earth, and whose 
arches, massive or soaring, neither gain nor lose by the accidental 
presence of ephemeral human creatures below them. No—the build- 
ing seemed to cry out for a congregation, and the mind’s eye in- 
voluntarily peopled it with its Sunday complement of substantial 
citizens and their families.” 
This is not a picturesque, but a reflective description. 
Yet how it illuminates! If we had never thought 
of it before we know now, once and for all, the 
essential difference between a Gothic church and one 
of Wren’s building. And further, since Mrs. Woods 
is writing of an age that slighted Gothic for the 
architecture of Wren and his followers, we get a 
brilliant side-flash to help our comprehension. It is 
a hint only, but it assures us as we read that we are 
in the eighteenth century, when men and women 
were of more account than soaring aspirations. 


And the conclusion is that if Mrs. Woods could 
not conquer the difficulties which beset. any attempt 
to make protagonists of two historical characters ; 
if she is obliged to follow the facts to the detriment 
of composition; she has vitalised and recreated a 
dead age in a fashion to make us all wonder. 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” is a great feat: and its 
authoress is one of the few of whom almost any- 
thing may be expected. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


BURY’S NEMEAN ODES. 

Tue Nemean Opes or Pixpar. Edited, with Introductions and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

Trinity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, is to be highly congratu- 

lated upon the last addition it has made to British 

scholarship. Mr. Bury has well sustained the repu- 
tation of his College for vigour and originality ; he 
has shown, besides, a remarkable union of qualities 
which do not often work together. He is eminently 
versatile, and eminently methodical. Within a very 
short space of time he has become known to the 
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whole scholarly public as the historian of the later 
Roman Empire, as an important contributor to 
Professor Freeman’s great history of Sicily, as an 
editor of Pindar, and as a writer of Greek and Latin 
poetry. This is a wide field of knowledge to cover ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that in every department 
Mr. Bury’s work is of first-class importance. 

His edition of the Nemean Odes, the first-fruits 
of an edition of the whole of Pindar, shows a real 
knowledge of Greek, and a most thorough-going and 
methodical treatment of critical questions. Now, 
when the ordinary weak-kneed mortal hits upon a 
new method in the study which he happens to be 
pursuing, it makes comparatively little difference ; 
he follows it as far as it suits him, and tacitly 
abandons it when it leads him into difficulties. But 
Mr. Bury is not the ordinary weak-kneed mortal. 
He has got a method, and he pursues it to the bitter 
end—or, rather, as near the bitter end as his heroism 
can carry him. 

_It has often been observed that most of the 
Greek lyric poets ,have a marked habit of using 
“echoes”; that is, of repeating certain, words or 
sounds or ideas in conspicuous parts of their poems. 
Mezger, the most widely read of modern commenta- 
tors on Pindar, explained this undoubted habit as a 
means of conveying hidden meanings. He combined 
this hypothesis with a certain untenable metrical 
theory, and was, on the whole, not very successful in 
earrying it out. Still, Mezger only insisted on 
“echoes” when they came in similar positions in 
different stanzas of an ode: he was comparatively 
moderate in his claims. Mr. Bury, believing that 
Mezger only failed because he was not “thorough” 
enough, carries out his method to a degree that 
most seriously injures the value of his judgment as 
a Pindaric scholar. Let us test him by the example 
which he himself chooses—the first Nemean ode. 

The ode celebrates the Nemean victory of 
Chromios, the distinguished Sicilian noble, and may 
be epitomised as follows: 

“All honour to Zeus of tna and the gods who have made 
Chromios what he is. He has reached the gual of his desire and 
glorified his beloved Sicily, the sacred garden of Persephone, fertile, 
full of rich cities, and of a warrior people flooded with crowns. J 
stand at the wide-tlung doors of a generous host, making sweet music: 
Chromios is always free-handed, bold and wise: he will always have 
friends to quench the smoke of calumny if it rises against him. Do 
not hoard wealth: enjoy and give happiness to others: man’s time is 
short and full of trouble. So was even the life of Heracles; when he 
was first horn, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him. In they came 
in fury, but he rose in his cradle and strangled them. The maid- 
servants fled: his mother leaped up to help her babe: Amphitryon, 
his father, came, sword drawn, to fight the monsters, Ie stood at the 
door, flooded with horror and with wondering joy. Afterwards he 
called in Teiresias, who prophesied all the life of Heracles —the sleep- 
less striving, the constant triumph even amid defeats, the devoted 
service to gods and men, the everlasting bliss that should follow.” 


We have underlined the echoes that are most con- 
spicuous: Mr. Bury misses the second of these: but 
he has half a dozen others, by means of which 
he shows that Heracles in the myth is the type of 
Chromios: by means of “J stood,” “ Amphitryon 
stood,” he discovers that Amphitryon is the type of 
Pindar. Is there anything further? Yes; the 
monsters slain by Heracles are the cavillers con- 
founded by Chromios, and the two snakes are 
Simonides and Bacchylides, Pindar’s rivals in poetic 
fame! Now, some of these comparisons may have 
been intended by Pindar—the present writer thinks 
it highly improbable that any of them were—but 
some of them simply cannot have been. Chromios 
was, perhap-, roughly more or less like Heracles. 
There is absolutely no similarity between the two 
snakes and the two poets. The pvets were not 
strangled by infants; as far as we have in- 
formation, they were not in any sense strangled, 
and they had no dealings of a discomfiting char- 
acter with any infant, or anyone who could 
metaphorically be called an infant. And, besides, 
what need is there to suppose that the two snakes 
typified two poets or two enemies of Chromios; 
what reason is there to suppose that they typified 
anything? Lastly, Pindar equals Amphitryon, be- 





cause both of them stood at a door. Amphitryon is 
known to Greek legend in two ways—he is a type 
of hospitality ; and, later, a type of a husband whose 
wife bears children to a god. In which of these 
characteristics does Pindar resemble him? Not the 
latter, most people will agree; especially as Pindar 
himself is writing: not the former, because Pindar, 
so far from showing hospitality to any one, was 
himself receiving hospitality from Chromios and ex- 
pressing his warm thanks for it. But there is 
another objection, which, perhaps, even Mr. Bury 
will find it difficult to answer. Amphitryon does 
not only stand, he is also flooded (uiyGeis) ; and the 
other person flooded in the ode is not Pindar but 
the Sicilian “‘ warrior people.” 

Want of space prevents us from considering the 
interpretation which Mr. Bury’s method leads him 
to in the second stasimon of the Agamemnon. But 
we would gladly take that chorus as a crucial test of 
the erroneousness of his system. 

One point more: not content with verbal corre- 
spondences, Mr. Bury has given way, as Dr. Verrall 
did before him, to a pursuit of puns. For instance, 
in the serpent passage just referred to, xpovos, 
“time,” is said to “breathe out the life from the 
snakes’ monstrous coils.” Mr. Bury ingeniously 
emends the passage, writing ypdyuos, “a gasping 
sound, a gurgle, or hiss,” instead of ypdvos. This 
greatly improves the sense, and is very possibly 
right; but then he spoils all by saying that ypouos 
is a punning reference to Chromios: “ Gasping” 
killed them; i.e., Chromios, the Gasper, killed them! 
In like manner he sees in Aias, aiwy, dwrTos, alerds, 
references to anus; sometimes curiously straining 
the meaning of words: e.g., Alavros dxovcey = “he 
heard Ajax like a rushing wind.” He thinks 
"Acwrddwpos is punningly connected with cecwrapévov 
in Isth. i., and taken by Pindar as an omen to mean 
“the guerdon of silence.” If the word could have 
been thought of as meaning anything except 
“ Asopos-gift,” we fear that, in spite of the quantity 
of the a, it would only suggest “the guerdon of un- 
silence.” He even commits a serious error in inter- 
preting «ata \avpas in Pyth. viii. as a reference to 
Aavpewv—which he accents erroneously, and states 
to be a diminutive of Xavpa. 

On the whole, we are inclined to view the pun- 
theory with great suspicion. We do not, as a rule, 
believe that the alleged puns are puns at all. As for 
the echoes and repetitions, it is quite certain that 
they exist ina marked degree. But it seems clear to 
us that the echoes have no bearing on the meaning 
of the poems in which they occur: e.g., the fir-t chorus 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus is full of repetitions of the 
word gold, but there is nothing cryptographic about 
it. We think that there is evidence to show that 
these repetitions formed one of the artificial 
mnemonics which Simonides and Pindar, amongst 
others, are known to have employed. 

Turning from the ungrateful task of combating 
what we consider the great error of a very good 
book, it is a comfort to speak of Mr. Bury’s services 
to the text of Pindar. His method here is, on the 
whole, admirable, and his success in this most 
difficult realm of scholarship is very remarkable. In 
Nem. i. 48 his zédos for Bédos or Séo5 is quite 
“ palmary”’—both beautiful and certain; dca, which 
he writes for ayuda, instead of the “tinkering” 
correction dxyud, is also excellent. One correction 
which has met with some favour should be with- 
drawn in a future edition: rodda 8 Alyirry ‘Io 
xticev adorn; it has a metrical irregularity: - - instead 
of -v in the first foot a dactylic tripody, which is 
without parallel in Greek lyric poetry. If the 
first syllable of 'I@ was ever found short, ‘I® @xice 
would do; but it seems to be always long. Curiously 
enough, there is another metrical slip in the same 
poem, Nem. x. 48; Mr. Bury, instead of Aids. . . . Spoue, 
writes ddu, on the curious ground that Zeus might 
possess a house, but could not possess a racecourse. 
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He does not observe that the change alters @jx«é 
dpouw to Oj«t Soe, vitiating the metre. Apart from 
these slips, we need only qualify our praise of his 
critical method by two reflections: he is apt to be 
misled, even in his constitution of the text, by puns 
and echoes, and he undervalues the Scholia. He 
differs from other editors in denying that the Scholia 
Vetera are in the main older than the Archetype of 
our MSS. He shows that in Ol. vi. 97 the Scholia had 
avpar, where we have Avpar; and aipa: cannot be 
right. The present writer had, as it happens, made 
the same observation about aipa:, but believes it 
better explicable on another hypothesis. Certainly, 
we so far agree with Mr. Bury as to admit that the 
text implied by the Scholia was already corrupt, and, 
in some instances, had a corruption which our MS. 
tradition has avoided. 


WEISSMANN VERSUS DARWIN. 
Essays upon Hereprtry anp Kinprep Brotocicat Prosiems. By 

Dr. August Weissmann. Vol. I. Second edition. ‘Translated 

by E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., 8. Schénland, Ph.D., and A. E, 

Shipley, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15891. 

(Concluded.) 

EMBOLDENED by his success in constructing an 
original view, Professor Weissmann is led on to 
assail another, though by no means the strongest, 
of Darwin's intrenchments—we mean the doctrine 
of pangenesis, or that every cell of the parent 
organism gives off gemmules endowed with all its 
characteristics, innate and acquired, to its offspring. 
Darwin himself called it a provisional hypothesis, 
the mere expression of our knowledge as far as it 
went, but helpful as accounting for the transmission 
of acquired notes, which he conceived to be a 
necessary element in the production of species. If 
such notes are not inheritable, pangenesis may be set 
aside. Weissmann substitutes in its place the “ con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm,” which latter he distin- 
guishes from the soma-plasm, or cells devoted to 
nutrition, in sexual or multicellular organisms. 
Heredity will then mean the permanence of a defi- 
nite substance—not of infinite gemmules—which, 
generation after generation, exhibits the same pecu- 
liarities. Variations, however, consequent.on descent 
from a multitude of differing parents, may and do 
arise in the germ-cell; so that, while in the succession 
of individuals it remains similar, in the succession of 
species it becomes, by slow and imperceptible stages, 
under the guidance of natural selection, different. 

That so wide-reaching a criticism of the earlier 
Darwinians should pass unchallenged, was not to be 
supposed. Professor Weissmann has to tight every 
inch of his way, and among his opponents are the 
most eminent of living biologists. The Kantian 
antinomy, also, in which he ends—of a continuous 
or identical germ-plasm continuously changing— 
seems to land us on the shores of the Unknowable. 
Moreover, since the Professor manfully endeavours 
to reduce every alteration in his life-stuff to some 
molecular process which the eye might grasp if 
it had sufficient microscopic power, we cannot 
help asking questions to which he does not even 
attempt an answer. He is confident that this 
ever-identical, never-resting, shred of protoplasm 
will bridge over the interval “between the simple 
unicellular protozoon and the most complex of all 
organisms—man himself,” But whence arose the 
miraculous protozoon? By spontaneous generation 
from the non-organic—the living from the dead ? 
Our Professor replies, “ Logic compels me to say ves; 
but the facts, so far as we know them, will not allow 
me to say anything.” Physical science, keeping 
within its own department, and employing the 
methods and instruments proper to it, is on this 
question of the beginning of life so abashed, that 
it dare not utter a syllable. 

Professor Weissmann knows his boundary, and 
abides on the safe side, unlike (to his credit be it 
spoken) the Haeckels and others, who will explain 
heaven and earth by elementary mechanics. He can 





account for death plausibly, agreeing, by a remark- 
able coincidence, with Mr. A. R. Wallace; but we 
come at last, he says, in all provinces of human 
research, upon problems which appear to us to be, at 
least for the present, insoluble. The conspicuous 
merit of his speculations, however, beyond the learn- 
ing which he shares with so many others, German 
and non-German, is that he has shown the in- 
adequacy of various Darwinian positions hitherto 
accepted, or not so vigorously assailed until he took 
them in hand. He has driven the controversy a 
stage farther back, into regions where common 
observation gives place to the microscope. We need 
scarcely observe that this change in methods of re- 
search is by no means due to Professor Weissmann, 
but has followed upon the growth of natural science, 
and is connected with still more famous names. Yet 
he will have acquired no small claim to set his own 
by the side of these, if he succeeds in convincing the 
public which studies, though it does not profess, the 
science of biology, that Darwinism is entering on a 
new and more difficult period of trial than it has 
hitherto experienced. The abstruse problems of sex 
and of those all-important, yet most intricate and 
hidden, changes that take place, if anywhere, within 
the regions of the atomic or infinitesimal which 
we call germ-life, are certainly among the most 
formidable that science can attack. We may say 
of them with Professor Weissmann himself, “ No 
one of the many attempts to solve the problem” 
can be looked upon as “even the beginning of a 
solution, or as a secure foundation from which a 
complete theory can be expected in the future.” 
Meanwhile, it is no slight advantage to learn, on such 
competent authority, that “all our ideas upon the 
transformation of species require thorough modifica- 
tion,” and that “the whole principle of evolution by 
means of exercise, or use and disuse, as proposed by 
Lamarck, and accepted in some cases by Darwin, 
entirely collapses.” 

Nor must we complain if the shortening of the pro- 
cess of development which was, thanks to these and 
similar expedients, permitted to our impatience, be no 
longer credible. Professor Weissmann, by sticking 
resolutely to the principle of natural selection, will 
have shown us, not only what it can do, but also 
what it cannot. According to the Darwinism which 
he combats, natural selection, unaided by the trans- 
mission of acquired characters, or of the individual's 
life-experience—as we have termed it—can do very 
little to evoke a new species. But, on the Pro- 
fessor’s showing, acquired characters never are 
transmitted, and do infinitely less—-for they do 
nothing whatever —to facilitate the object in view. 
Between the old Darwinians and their succes- 
sors, it is, therefore, a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands. One observation, however, may be in place, 
and will perhaps hold good of the views we shall 
be asked to accept to-morrow, as it assuredly 
does of those which we are invited to reject to- 
day. Would it not be well if the new theories 
were weighted with the proved inadequacy of the 
old? Repeated failures should make disciples cau- 
tious, even if they do not persuade their masters 
to adorn their knowledge with modesty, and their 
readiness of invention with the diffidence which 
befits explorers in an “unknown land.” We are 
quite willing to learn as much as science, physical or 
biological, can teach us, provided always that it is 
really science, and not more or less ingenious con- 
jecture. Even Professor Weissmann shows a danger- 
ous aptitude for accumulating certainties, where his 
cool reader will perceive only one supposition called 
in to the help of another. But that fable of the 
Indian tortoise is rather old. Di meliora piis ! With 
a distrust of his ingenuity which should be equal to 
his immense learning, the author of these fascinating 
pages might carry us cne or two steps forward, 
towards the time when physics and metaphysics 
shall atlength tell us something which we can rely 
upon concerning the origin of species, besides the 
mere fact that they were evolved. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF TURKEY. 

THe Women or Turkey AND THEIR Fortktore. The Christian 

Women. By Lucy M. Garnett, and Introductory Chapters by 

John S, Stuart-Glennie. London: David Nutt. 1891. 
IN this interesting volume Miss Garnett deals with 
the women of the races within the Turkish Empire 
which are Christian—i.e., the Vlach, Greek, Armenian, 
Bulgarian, and so-called Frank women. Mr. John S. 
Stuart-Glennie has added two learned chapters, 
intended to link the subject, as illustrated by Miss 
Garnett’s materials, with the Egyptian and Babylo- 
nian systems, now becoming known to us through the 
discoveries and decipherments of the present century, 
especially in its latter half. Without entering upon 
controversial matter referred to in these two chapters, 
as between the views of the writer and those of other 
eminent authorities who have contributed to the 
study of ethnology and of civilisation, we may take 
it for granted that all alike admit the exceeding 
importance of the facts now being brought out with 
ever-increasing clearness by the labourers in this 
fascinating field of modern discovery. We have but 
to look back and compare the condition of knowledge 
fifty years ago with the present to perceive what 


‘enormous advantages are given to the student mainly 


by the increased facilities for travel, leading to direct 
acquaintance with ancient centres of civilisation, 
and to intercourse with the still surviving repre- 
sentatives of ancient ruling nations. The study of 
existing languages—on the spot, among the natives of 
the lands where those languages have survived (often 
with but little change) the disturbing influence of 
centuries—has made amazing progress since railway 
and steamer have made it possible for the student to 
gather up in their home the precious links of accent, 
of dialect, and of idiom wherewith to bind together 
the fragments preserved from the long past with the 
living present. While this is true of language, it is 
infinitely more true of the characteristics, physical 
and mental, which modern research is enabling us to 
trace up to their origin, by comparison of the living 
descendants of ancient races with the portraiture 
and literature recovered from long burial beneath 
the dust of thousands of years. Miss Garnett fur- 
nishes us with an interesting example on p. 30, in 
the correspondence of the physical features of the 
Greek women of to-day with the ancient classical 
models, even to “the peculiarity noticeable in ancient 
statues of the second toe being the same length as 
the first”! Similar examples are found in the 
resemblance between races now living and the 
portraiture of their ancestors to be found in 
Egyptian paintings or Assyrian and Hittite sculp- 
tures. 

Again, he would have been accounted a bold 
theorist who should have attempted but sixty 
years ago to assert that mankind in the nine- 
teenth century A.D. is still influenced by the ideas 
of the early Babylonians. And yet this is what 
modern research is setting before us as sober truth. 
We are learning, by the light of facts, discovered, 
or at last understood, the persistence of race, the 
indestructibility of language, the vitality of re- 
ligious systems and observances—not that this is 
equally true of all races of men, or of all variations 
of language, or of all religious systems, but that it is 
true far beyond any previous imagination in great 
and notable examples which we must study if we 
would understand the past or the present. 

Miss Garnett shows us in her deeply interesting 
sketches of modern Vlachs, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Bulgarians, the actual condition of these peoples, 
and she enables us to trace their state in days long 
past. To study the traits of character, the customs, 
superstitions, and legends which compose her por- 
traiture of these people is like deciphering a 
palimpsest, which gives not merely the surface 
record written by a recent author, but which shows 
us, underlying that, the still legible characters of far 
more ancient annals—annals without which our 
understanding of the later MS. would be imperfect. 
Here we find among the women of Turkey the old 





Paganism underlying the Christianity of centuries— 
Paganism still exerting an unceasing influence upon 
the lives and minds of the people. These survivals 
of Paganism are widespread ; the same ideas and the 
same customs exist among peoples otherwise very 
different from each other, and they can be traced 
back to the highest antiquity, and are found to have 
a common origin. Whence comes this vitality of 
Pagan influence ? 

Miss Garnett has well understood that in the 
study of Folklore recourse must be had to the 
women. It is they who preserve and transmit 
the traditions of the past. In Oriental and semi- 
Oriental countries this rich mine can only be worked 
by women of culture. Our authoress is eminently 
fitted for the task, to which she has brought skill 
and tact, with mastery of language indispensable for 
success, 

In her pages we are enabled to trace ancient Sun 
worship in various existing customs and _ beliefs; 
even in the confusion between the Greek word 
helios (“sun”) and the name of Saint Elias (Elijah), 
who takes a place formerly occupied by the sun in 
popular reverence. The ring-cakes made by the 
Viachs at Midwinter, the leaping through fire at 
Midsummer by Greeks and Bulgarians, the passing 
of children through fire, are all relics of Sun- 
worship. Miss Garnett tells of processions for rain 
among Vlachs and Greeks; of the pouring out of 
water to propitiate the nereids ; of demons, sprites, 
and jins—under Greek, Vlach, Armenian, and Bul- 
garian names; of vampires believed in now as 
formerly in Assyria and in Egypt; of funeral feasts 
and feasts for the dead, as practised in the ancient 
heathen world (and forbidden by the Law of Moses) 
—these all still existing. At p. 130, Miss Garnett 
suggests that the stoicheia, or jins of the modern 
Greeks, are identical with what is referred to by 
St. Paul in Gal. iv. 9, and Col. ii. 8—20. 

The dread of the evil eye, the belief in witches 
and the efficacy of their arts, and the relics of serpent 
worship—these and many more survivals of heathen- 
ism are shown by our authoress to be in full force 
among the Christian people in Turkey at the present 
day. But besides all this, she gives us most inter- 
esting details as to other ancient customs—the salting 
of infants at birth; the scattering of corn and of 
gold coins over a bride; and even (at p. 129) the 
ceremony of sacrificing a sheep on the threshold, 
that bride and bridegroom may step over the blood. 
Among the agricultural customs of Greece many are 
mentioned, which are identical with those of ancient 
and modern Palestine. Miss Garnett gives much 
interesting detail as to Christian religion and history ; 
but we may be allowed to point out that the history 
of Abgar, King of Edessa (p. 248), belongs not to 
Armenian, but to the older Syriac Church history. 
(Miss Garnett has not included the ancient Syrian 
Christians in her survey, probably because of their 
remoteness in Mesopotamia.) 

Finally, we must remark that the domestic virtues 
of these women of Turkey come out brightly in Miss 
Garnett's sketches. As daughters, wives, and mothers, 
their simple devotion is touchingly shown. Their 
industry, whether in the field or in the household, is 
most praiseworthy. Their skill in embroidery—that. 
female art par excellence among Oriental women—is 
still unrivalled for delicacy and beauty of execution, 
no less than for richness of design. They are pro- 
ficient in the dance, and are able not only to repeat 
the ancient legends, but to improvise songs of love 
and war. Miss Garnett tells us of extraordinary 
progress made in education by the Greek and Bul- 
garian women. And, strange to say, she also depicts 
not merely the patient endurance for which Eastern 
women have been ever known, but also heroism in 
war—patriot women who have borne their part with 
modesty and unflinching bravery among their fathers 
and brothers during years of hardship and of con- 
flict. The book, moreover, contains many charming 
specimens of national songs, tales, and legends which 
greatly add to its value. 
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SONGS OF ENERGY, AND OTHERS. 
Sones or Exercy. By Morley Roberts. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


Dramas tv Mixiatvre. By Mathilde Blind. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 


Lestex tae Loyantst. By Douglas Sladen. (Printed in Japan.) 
A Viston or Lire. By William Gifford Palgrave. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Mr. Moriey Roserts begins bravely—‘“ The im- 
pulse: that’s the thing”; and that is the thing we 
mean to search for in these four volumes. The 
impelling force with most verse-writers is the desire 
to be thought poets—at best, a desire to write 
poetry; that, of course, is not “the thing.” We 
trust we shall recognise the true impulse if we 
meet it. 

In “Songs of Energy” Mr. Roberts gives himself 
a chance which many poetical writers fail to secure. 
He publishes such a small quantity of verse that 
even if it were mediocre no reviewer with any 
remains of a conscience could justify himself in 
merely dipping into it. But Mr. Roberts’s verse is 
far above mediocrity; that is evident after a page 
or two. A sense of something original, with the 
attraction and repulsion that new things always 
have, overcomes the reader, and by the time he has 
finished the forty short poems he is certain that the 
author is a man of power. On a re-perusal—it is not 
often a reviewer reads even a small volume of verse 
twice—it becomes plain that everything in the book 
was written “in the vein”: there is no forcing 
the mood; no wilful sitting down and saying, “I 
haven't written any poetry for a while; I must write 
some to-day,” as the minor poet is known to do 
in order to convince himself of his own ability. At 
its best the verse is smooth and fluent, because of the 
depth of the emotion. The most prevalent mood is 
one of sombre melancholy. 

“ And whether or not the soul survives 
E:ther of God or our own sad lives 
We cannot say; but full well we know 
That the best ad the worst of our work must go.” 
This mood has produced one very notable poem, 
“The Dead Mistress.” It is the same subject as that 
of “The Blessed Damosel,” but in no sense an imita- 
tion. The dead woman in Mr. Roberts's poem speaks 
from the grave, not from “ the gold bar of heaven ”’ ; 
and she feels the memory of her love, shameful as it 
was, her chief consolation. In an “ Ode” and “ Love 
and Apollo” Mr. Roberts writes in a happier strain 
of delight in life and in the sights and sounds of 
Nature. Throughout, the impelling force is strong 
feeling which demands utterance. We think the 
utterance takes rightly the form of verse; therefore 
we think Mr. Roberts is a poet. 

In Miss Blind’s new book the most remarkable 
piece is “The Message.” It tells of a girl taken 
from the streets to die, whose heart was softened by 
the fragrance of a May branch brought her by a 
visitor. “The Russian Student's Tale” and “A 
Mother's Dream” also deal with the victims of lust. 
“A Carnival Epi-ode” narrates how a man and 
woman were saved from being the prey of each 
other by an earthquake, and “The Battle of Flowers” 
celebrates the hour of triumph of “a proud beauty 
in the devil's pay.” All these “ Dramas in Minia- 
ture "—the title is not apt—are impressively written, 
and the descriptive passages are almost always 
successful. Mi-s Blind’s deep sympathy with the 
oppressed impels her choice of subject. But every 
strong feeling is not necessarily best uttered in verse, 
and a prose form might have been more suitable for 
these trauscript~ from life. What is essentially 
powerful prose has, however, often been written in 
verse. Possibly Miss Blind could not have expressed 
her purpose so well in prose; and as the matter was 
worth saying, we are glad to have it in any form. 
Miss Blind's reputation will not suffer by this book. 

Of Mr. Douglas Sladen's “ hexameters,” the less 
said the better. Had it not been for his pretentious 
preface, in which he invites comparison with Long- 
fellow's “ Evangeline,” we should have omitted all 
reference to “ Lester the Loyalist.” Asa story it is 





beneath contempt: the verse is as sapless and broken! 
as chopped hay; and such Homeric touches as “ But 
flour and pork were low,” “with terror and harsh 
coarse food—the pork and the beans and potatoes,” 
and the hero “from a phial thrust in his bosom” 
reviving the heroine “with sips and sips of broth,” 
would move laughter were it not that one feels 
ashamed for the writer. The want of poetical 
power is the impelling force in Mr. Sladen’s case. 
He would fain be a poet, and imagines that the best 
way is to try and write poetry, and to publish what 
he writes. Like other versifiers, he will probably 
never see his mistake. Equus asinus still believes 
that the possession of an organ of noise is sufficient 
with a little practice to enable it to sing like a 
nightingale. 

If wide knowledge, strong feeling, subtle thought, 
literary skill, originality, and an immense capacity 
for taking pains, could make a poet, the late William 
Gifford Palgrave would be entitled to a high rank 
in the Temple of Fame. His “Vision of Life,” 
modelled on the Divina Commedia, is an allegoric 
survey of the history of the world, coloured through- 
out by the author's thoughts and experiences of 
man and nature under many skies. It is written in 
terza rima—the completed portion transcribed and 
re-transcribed, the editor tells us—and divided into 
books and cantos. The allegory is of the kind 
that needs explanation, its interest being entirely 
symbolic, unlike that of “The Faery Queene,” or 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Every help is given 
the reader, by a general account of the author's 
intention in the preface, and by a separate argument 
prefixed to each canto. But it is quite impossible 
to get it read. The verse, careful, elaborate, drags 
slowly along, cold and uneven as a glacier—twelve 
thousand lines of it and more: it is strange there 
should be so much, it was evidently so difficult to do. 
Yet there is splendid stuff in it. The appearance of 
Cesar in canto xiv. of Book I. thrills one, and the 
description of Cromwell is well done ; but the former 
moralises in a paltry way on his own life, and the 
latter makes a very foolish speech. Itis only a poem 
in the rough, and the author could never have made 
it anything else. We are seldom able to see any of 
his vision; his descriptions are mostly attempts to 
make himself see. He believed in his own work, and 
put his all into it. It was well for him that he died 
before its publication: he was spared the bitterness 
of seeing his life-work rejected. 





FICTION. 

1. Deumaresa’s Davcuter. By Grant Allen. Three vols. London: 

Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
2. Gopiva Durteton. By Sarah Doudney. Three vols. London: 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1891. 
3. Santa Bannara, &c. By Ouida, One vol. 

& Windus. 1891. 
In the first volume of “ Dumaresq’s Daughter” we 
find ourselves at Petherton Episcopi. The atmo- 
sphere is quiet; mild sociality prevails. An artist 
falls in love with the daughter of a philosopher; and 
the philosopher, believing the artist to be poor, asks 
him to go. So far all has been simple and quiet. 
We ask ourselves if this can be the same author who 
wrote that fine and exciting story, “The Great 
Taboo,” or who once sold coincidences for a thousand 
pounds. But the artist goes off, as a special corre- 
spondent, to the war; we read of Gordon and Khar- 
toum; we pass by narrow escapes and through 
stirring times to a conventional and happy conclusion, 
when the artist—arrayed now in the full, pure glory 
of a baronetcy—wins at last the daughter of the 
philosopher. Has Mr. Grant Allen been finding 
life peculiarly delusive and vain of late? For 
the moral of these three volumes is that we 
should distrust—distrust newspapers, telegrams, 
the word of our friends, even our own convic- 
tions. It was the conviction of the artist, the 
hero of the story, that the pills which were the 
origin of his fortune were bad pills, and had not 
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benefited humanity: it was not so; they were 
capital pills. The artist tried to make people believe 
that he was poor; as a matter of fact, he was rich. 
He was freely reported to be dead, but in reality he 
was not that kind of hero, and was still alive. His 
half-brother was said by the newspapers to have 
been killed in a railway accident, but he was not 
really killed. A telegram informs the wealthy 
American that he has lost his fortune, but he has 
not really lost his fortune. In short, Mr. Grant 
Allen has made very great use in these volumes of 
the happy surprise. Seldom, we think, has he written 
a story on more conventional lines, or in which the 
mechanism has been so easily visible. It is dangerous, 
perhaps, to make such a conjecture, but to us the 
book reads rather as if, somewhere in the second 
volume, the author had modified his original 
plot. But Mr. Grant Allen knows his public ; 
he knows that the average reader thinks very 
much of the subject and very little of the 
treatment. In any exhibition of pictures one may 
notice the same thing. The crowd gathers round 
the picture which has the most interesting 
subject, and the size of the crowd varies as the 


length of the description in the catalogue. The 
story of Gordon is a splendid subject; he wins 
so easily human admiration and sympathy. And 


although the public was willing to allow the Gordon 
Boys’ Home to go short of funds, it will doubtless be 
very glad to renew a sentimental and inexpensive 
regret for its hero. Many of the war-scenes in this 
book are good and convincing; but the book, as a 
whole, is rather obvious and conventional. How- 
ever, when we remember how much Mr. Grant Allen 
writes, we wonder that this book is not very much 
worse than it is. 

Miss Sarah Doudney writes for what is some- 
times called the home-circle. Her books have a 
tendency to inculeate moral lessons, and have, per- 
haps, attained more reputation for this reason than 
for their artistic merits. The heroine of this story, 
“Godiva Durleigh,” has a very gentle—one might 
almost have said flaccid—temperament. She shines 
by contrast ; she was in many ways less displeasing 
than the cousins with whom, after her father’s death, 
she found herself placed. She meets in the first 
volume the man who wins her in the third. But we 
are not only concerned with the gentle nature, ill- 
treatment, and protracted love-affair of the heroine. 
There are minor interests. There is a servant, 
named Joy, who was suspected wrongfully of theft ; 
no one with such a pretty name could possibly have 
stolen anything. We grow a little worldly, and 
have glimpses of Park Lane. There are one or two 
other spots in London where smart people live ; but, 
for the purposes of fiction, Park Lane is the only 
possible selection. We have also some scenes in a 
cage of lions, and a struggle between a tamer and an 
intensely leonine animal, called Cato. We are not 
sure that these will not be considered in the home- 
circle to be rather sensational. For our own part, 
we would not bring any such railing accusation. The 
book is healthy in tone, and shows much good feeling 
on the part of its author; among a certain class it 
will be popular. But it resembles too closely very 
many other books of its class. The writer seems to 
have very little sense of humour, and her knowledge 
of life is not impressive, not deep and intimate. 

“Ouida” is probably seen at her best in her short 
stories; certainly much which is charming in her 
work is to be found in “Santa Barbara,” although 
the finest of these storie; is not that which gives 
its title to the book. Her descriptive writing is 
frequently very delicate and graceful; her hatred of 
cruelty, and her sympathy with the poor and 
oppressed, are both well-known and admirable. On 
the other hand, her pathos is sometimes strained and 
lacks conviction; and all these stories are by way of 
being pathetic. The best of this collection seemed 
to us to be “ The Halt.” It is perfectly simple, and 
yet not tame; it is impressive, and yet it has not 
the over-colour which often spoils this author's work. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 


THe Cuurcn tN Mopern Socrety. By Julius H. Ward. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


One vol. 


“THE problem to-day,” says Mr. Ward, “is to restore the 
family, the State, and the Church, to their natural functions as 
central institutions for the organisation, protection, and guid- 
anee of human life. The defect of American Christianity lies in 
its individualism, in its hand-to-hand (?) methods, in the narrow- 
ness of its religious beliefs, and in its slight grasp of the central 
truth of the Incarnation.” And Mr. Ward sets himself to 
remedy these defects ; chiefly through a reformation of what he 
ealls “the family”: though with regard to “the Church,” as 
Mr. Ward defines it, the people of the United States have a 
sufficiently difficult problem to unravel. The family, says Mr. 
Ward, in effect, was repressed in ancient and in medieval times 
for the sake of the State; in the Middle Ages, the State, the 
family, and the individual, were repressed for the sake of the 
Church : in modern times, the family has been repressed for the 
sake of the individual; through too much individualism, the 
Church, as an organised and a corporate body, has been weak- 
ened, her prerogatives and her functions have been usurped by 
the State. A mischievous division has been set up between 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs; the sphere of the State has been 
extended, continually; the sphere of the Chureh has been 
restricted in proportion; besides this narrowing of her sphere, 
of her functions, and of her influence, the Church has been 
divided into hostile seets; and most of those seets appeal, no 
longer to the State as a whole, no longer even to the family as 
a unit of life or of discipline, but to solitary human beings. It 
is not for us, wanting Mr. Ward's experience, to challenge or to 
contradict his verdict about religious affairs in the United States ; 
but we might challenge some of his deductions from history as 
well as condemn the style and the vocabulary in which he too 
frequently expresses them. His assertions are too often 
examples of half truths, stated absolutely, which lead to so 
much false reasoning : like his attribution of ‘ pure theism” to 
the “early religions” of the Gentiles; like his announcement 
that “ modern socicty almost had its beginning with Colum- 
bus;” or that “the modern world begins with the Reformation, 
with the outburst of intellectual and spiritual life that had long 
been waiting its opportunity.” In style, we complain of too 
many words like “structural,” ‘ institutional,” “outreach,” 
“retroactive,” “‘come-outers,” and of a curious misuse of words, 
through which the meaning is often obscured, and the flow of 
the argument obstructed; and this is the more unfortunate, 
because his intentions are excellent, and because his writing 
might easily be improved into a very good and simple style. 

We cannot hold, even to satisfy Mr. Ward and his theories, 
that “the middle ages were not expansive ;” or that ‘the family 
was ignored” in them; or that “the individual was not felt ” in 
them; or that the State was unduly repressed by the Chureh. 
What we do find in Latin Christendom, almost up to the 
Reformation, was a Chureh touching life and society and 
thought at every point—a religious organisation which spoke 
to the individual, to the family, and to the State, with equal 
authority and power: and this is what Mr. Ward, in common 
with most earnest thinkers, and with due regard to altered times. 
and creeds, would like to see again. The State, he complains, 
“still deals with humanity as a whole,” and the Chureh 
does not. “The Church,” in his opinion, is the whole body 
of Christian believers in the United States: these are to 
mellow or to mingle their conflicting dogmas, to lay aside their 
rivalries, to combine in practical or in charitable works, to speak 
with one voice, and to present a united front to the non- 
Christian members of society. If all these Utopian postulates 
were granted, we still doubt, though we should like to believe, 
whether Mr. Ward’s great expectations would be realised. 
Mr. Ward, however, has no such doubts; he believes in his 
remedies, and in their immediate operations; and he dedicates 
his volume of essays to the present Bishop of New York, “in 
whose episcopate the Church is entering into its proper relations 
with modern society.” 





BIRD LIFE. 


Tue Brirvs or ovr Rameizes. By Charles Dixon. 
man & Hall. 1891. 


Tue idea of Mr. Dixon’s book is a good one—to divide the 
eommoner birds of Evgland into groups, each group comprising 
those that are more likely to be met with in a particular locality, 
Thus we have rambles round the homestead, the highway, and th» 
rocks ; in garden, park, and shrubbery; on moor, common, and 
heath; through the woods ; around the broads ; along the coasts, 
ete. The prevailing colour of each bird, and the peculiarities of 
plumage, for identification at a distance, are roughly given; and 
an attempt is made to imitate the call or alarm note of each species 
so far as it can be expressed in words. Th» beok seems to us 
one that would be of interest and value to the young naturalist, 
aud of greater use in many ways than a more elaborate or pre- 
tentious work. Two faults we have to find with it—there is no 
index, and the writer is too fond of autobiographical reminis- 
cences which can be of no interest to anyone except himself. 


London : Chap- 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.” 


PROBABLY to the majority of English readers Friedrich von 
Hardenberg—known in literature as ‘“ Novalis”—is chiefly 
remembered as the subject of one of the most critical and un- 
conventional of the earlier essays of Thomas Carlyle. Novalis 
died before he was thirty, but not before men like Schiller, 
Schlegel, and Tieck had recognised his claims as poet and 
philosopher. “Few authors,” was the generous testimony of 
Tieck, “have ever produced so great an impression on the 
world of German thought as Novalis.” His life was not merely 
short, but shadowed; he was called upon to struggle with ill- 
health and religious difficulties, as well as to lose by death the 
hand of the girl he loved. Nevertheless, both in his poetry and 
prose, there is a note of triumph, and his life appears to have 
ended in victorious peace. “ Religion isthe glorious unclonded 
Orient,” were his words. ‘“ Without it I were miserable. Rest- 
ing in it, all my thoughts focus in a quiet, ever-living faith.” 
The influence of Fichte, and later of Lavater, Zinzendorf, and 
Jacob Boéhme, are discernible in his philosophy of life and 
conduct, and the intense spirituality of the man found for itself 
a channel of expression in the beautiful hymns which he be- 
queathed to the Christian Church. This little book gives a 
fairly good idea of the subtle character, as well as the scope of 
the thoughts of Novalis, on the deep problems of destiny. It 
contains a short sketch of his life by one who knew him well, 
and the translator has written a preface which, on the score of 
critical insight and sympathetic interpretation, is quite note- 
worthy. There is truth in the assertion that it seems to be the 
mission of thinkers such as Paseal, Coleridge, and Novalis to 
“rouse men’s minds from their lazy acquiescence in the con- 
ventional.” 

Nine brief descriptive letters of various aspects of life “In 
Cairo,” as the modern traveller sees it, are all that the reader 
will find in Mr. Morton Fuallerton’s dainty-looking, but rather 
disappointing, volame. Fortunately he has not burdened his 
diminutive book with the chit-chat of less observant tourists, or 
the shallow hotel gossip which so frequently is an irritating 
characteristic of the roving amateur’s literary achievements. 
There is a touch of imagination about some of these slight 
sketches, and if there is no freshness of thought, we can at least 
be grateful for considerable freshness of expression. Mr. Ful- 
lerton has evidently tried to place himself in sympathetic 
touch with the people of a city which at first sight, he confesses, 
is to the stranger as “ bewilderingly engrossing as Venice” and 
as little intelligible. If he did not stay long enough to make 
himself really conversant with the manners of the decidedly 
mixed society which prevails at Cairo, he was there, at all events, 
long enough to carry away when he left some vivid impressions, 
alike of the place and the people, and these are reflected with 
tolerable though hardly conspicuous skill in this modest souvenir 
of his visit. 

The Americans, like the poor, we have always with us. In 
the summer they come over in troops themselves, and in the 
winter they continue the invasion of England with battalions of 
books. Indeed, of the making of books there is no end, and now 
that New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and even Chicago have 
taken the field, London must look to her laurels in literature. 
In the booksellers’ shops the ubiquitous Yankee is this season 
more in evidence than ever, and many of the novels and short 
stories, which he has to offer, deserve in a land of free trade to 
carry the market this “ fall.” The American essayist is hardly 
80 formidable a rival to our own minor moralists who dabble 
with paper and ink. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, for example, 
is capable of good work, but we do not think that he has given 
us of his best in the miniature essays which make up the 
volume entitled, “As We were Saying.” There is a laboured 
smartness about them, and, we are bound to add, the thought is 
thin. They seem to have been written to order; anyhow, they 
lack the vivacity and charm of many less consequential deliver- 
ances. In our opinion there is amazingly little in the book that 
seems worth the trouble of recording, and the volume as a whole 
falls far below the level in point of quality of Mr. Dudley 
Warner's wide and well-merited reputation. 

The avowed object of Mr. Probyn’s book on “ Italy from the 
Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to the Year 1890,” is to give in the 
compass of three hundred pages a concise account of the move- 
ments and events which have fused together a number of distinct 
and often hostile states into a united country. In the early 
years of the century Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states governed by despotic rulers, who were able to maintain 
* Novauis (Frreprich von HarpENBERG), His Lirg, THovents, anp 

Works. Edited and Translated by M. J. Hope. London: David 

Stott, Oxford Street, W. 12mo. (3s, 6d.) 

Ix Catro. By Wm. Morton Fullerton. London and New York: 

Macmillan & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

“‘As Wz were Saytne.”” By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. 
Portrait. London: James R,. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 18mo. 
ITaLy FROM THE Fatt or Naporron I. ry 1815 To THe Year 1890. By 

John Webb Probyn. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Crown 5vo. 

Tates oy Mysrery. Edited by George Saintsbury. London: Percival 

&Co. Demy l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

To a Boy Leavine Scuoor ror Tae University. By the Rev. F. C. 

Searle, M A. London: Percival & Co, Crown 8vo. (is.) 





their supremacy by the influence of foreign sovereigns. Hap- 
pily this miserable condition of affairs no longer prevails, and 
the peninsula is ruled by a constitutional monarch, whose claims 
are recognised throughout the civilised world. The change 
Mr. Probyn justly regards as one of the most remarkable 
of modern times, and political students can hardly afford 
to neglect the impressive story which is contained in this 
lucid and admirable historical estimate. The first edition of 
the book was published seven years ago, and ended with 
the death of King Victor Emmanuel; the present issue 
brings down the narrative from 1878 to the present time. 
The book is not brilliant, but it is painstaking and exact, and 
possesses, moreover, the advantage of having been written by a 
man who thoroughly understands both Italy and the Italians. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the Italians now steadily refuse to 
take their polities from the Vatican. The majority of the 
people are perfectly willing to bow to the decision of the Pope 
in matters spiritual, but they equally ignore his anathemas and 
entreaties so far as questions relating to the policy, independence, 
and unity of the nation are concerned. No one, indeed, who has 
any personal acquaintance with Italy can ever believe in the 
restoration of the Papacy. In spite of oppressive taxation the 
material wealth of Italy continues to increase, and in other 
directions, such as education and the diminution of crime, the 
growth of the nation is marked. This book deserves to be 
widely read, and is, without doubt, the best short history in the 
English language of modern Italy. 

r. George Saintsbury has undertaken to edit a group of little 
books —to be called “The Pocket Library of English Literature ” 
—for Messrs. Percival & Company. The first volume has just 
been issued, and, oddly enough, it is made up of snatches of the 
“ Tales of Mystery,” with which Mrs. Radcliffe, “ Monk” Lewis, 
and Robert Maturin used to thrill our grandmothers in the far- 
off days when they were still young and foolish. Few people 
now in the land of the living are acquainted with “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” “The Monk,” or “‘The Fatal Vengeance’; but 
these weird, fantastic tales were once the vogue, and they are 
still interesting even to those who do not regard them as sur- 
vivals of the fittest in the literary sense of the term. The little 
book contains a characteristic “ introduction,” and Mr. Saints- 
bury, in the course of it, gives his reasons for attempting to 
rescue from oblivion these old examples of the reign of terror 
in fiction. 

Mr. Searle, an assistant master at Harrow, recently wrote a 
letter to “A Boy Leaving School for the University,” and it has 
just been published in a slim little volume with a preface by the 

ead master. No one can read these wise, suggestive, and not 
too high-flown counsels without perceiving that the writer 
thoroughly understands the peculiar difficulties and temptations 
which inevitably beset youths when they pass from under the 
eare of “tutors and governors” to enjoy the freedom of a 
University town. Liberty, he reminds the typical lad addressed 
in these pages, is a double-edged sword which cuts both ways, 
and may be either good or evil. “The cradle of the United 
States of America was rocked by the spirit of liberty; the 
worst horrors of the French Revolution were perpetrated in its 
name.” A manly, sensible, and stimulating address, and one 
which is certain to make its own appeal to any youth who is not 
impervious to moral counsels. 





NOTICE. 
—o— 
Eprronrat CoMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Tue Eprror,”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to “‘ THE 
Mawnacer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Editor cannot return Manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

should be received not LaTER than TaHurspay Mornina. 
yy me for copies of Taz Spzaxsr, and Subscripti should be 

sent to Cassett & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Lenton, E.C. 
Tue Spzaxker may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 12, Rue Bleue. 
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OURT THEATRE.—Upon Wednesday, Dec. 2, will 

be transferred from TOOLE’S, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL and A 
COMMISSION, under the direction of Mr, Branpon Tuomas. To be preceded 
by GOOD FOR NOTHING. Miss Cartorra Appison, Miss Epiru Cugsrer, 


and Miss Norreys; Messrs. BRANDON THomMas and Weepon GrossmiTH. Box 
Office now open. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1891 Price 2s. 6d. 
1. Errgcts or tHe Doctrines or Evotution on Reticious IpgEas y 
Richard Crombie. 
Il, Feperation, THe Pourty or THe Future. By Charles D. Farquhar. 
Ill. A Sermon at THE HAYMARKET. 
1V. Free Trave: THe New York Rerorm Civus. By Edward N. Vallandigh m 
V. Ovurcasts or Paris. By Edmund R. Spearman. 
VI. Mitrrary Entuustasm as A Means or Recrurtinc. By Captain ] 
Skine Thompson. 
VII. Gornic anp Saracen Arcuitecture. By Edwin Johnson, M.A 
VIII. InpEreNDENT SecTion.—England and Germany. 
IX. Contemporary Literature. X. THe Drama. 


Lonpow: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beprorp Srreet, W.C. 
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